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[Transcribed from the original manuscript in the library of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, entitled “Memmores of John Lacey 
Esq’ a Brigadier General in the Pennsylvania Militia during the Revo- 
lutionary War with Great Britain, with Copies and Extracts of letters 
from and to General Washington & others, relative to the occurances 
of the War, and other Documents: with a Biographical sketch of his 
Life &c. Written by himself.’’] 


I was born in Bucks County in the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania the 4th. Day of February in the year 1755, of very 
reputable parents, John and Jane Lacey. My father was 
the son of John and Rachel Lacey. My Great Grandfather 
was among first settlers under W™ Penn & emigrated from the 
Isle of Wight in England. My Grand Mother was a Hes- 
ton, her Family came from New England & settled in Bucks 
County, were reputable Farmers and owned considerable 
Landed property. My Grandfather possessed two Planta- 
tions and a share in a Grist Mill—one of which at his Death 
descended to my Father with his part of the G[rist] M[ill], 
the other part was purchased by my Father & to which he 
added a Saw Mill on the same stream running through the 
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Plantation. My Mother was the Daughter of Abraham & 
Susan Chapman, they were both born in America. Abra- 
ham’s Father came from England in the early part of the set- 
tlement of Pennsylvania—he was of a wealthy Family there 
and contracted for the lands he held in Bucks County before 
he left England with W™ Penn—he possessed several Valu- 
able Plantations in Bucks County—had five sons and at his 
Death left each a Plantation. Was in his lifetime a Man of 
note in the Province; he acted in various Public offices, as 
Justice of the Peace, Member of the Assembly for the 
County of Bucks &. My Grandmother was of an older 
Family resided in New Jersey, all reputable. 

It will not avail me to brag of high origin, but I can esti- 
mate my Ancestors among the first and most enterprising Set- 
tlers of North America, who regardless of [torn] expanded 
and boisterous Ocean, 3000 miles to seek in the wilds of 
North America among savage Indians an assalum where 
they might worship that Omnipotent being who rules [torn] 
according to the dictates of their own Contiences, which 
were forbidden them in their native Country. They were 
all of the society of Quakers, at that time sorely persecuted 
on that account in England. They were all freemen, and at 
least independent in their resources, if not Rich or of 
Noble Blood. They were the Companions of William 
Penn, the Founder of Pennsylvania, who was of the same 
Religious profession. To encounter the Perils of such an 
undertaking at so early a period of the settlement of this 
Country, at once bespeaks them to be a People not easily 
daunted at triffles, and by the Conflicting elliments, or of 
limitted enterprise. Their progress in aggraculture & mack- 
anism, at the date of which I am speaking, can be no bet- 
ter testafyed, than the proof exhibitted by the appearance of 
their well cultivated Farms. Elligant and convenient 
Houses, Mills and Manufacturies, all of which are in proof 
of their Industry and Acconemy. I believe their are few 
Men among the Settlers of this Country who can boast of 
much higher Ancestors, at least among the first Emigration 
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in Pennsylvania or New Jersey. Iam proud to Own and 
acknowledge mine to be Farmers. 

The greatest defect in the Society of Quakers had hitherto 
been, the almost total omition to edducate their Children, 
very few indeed at least in the Country gave their sons what 
might be called more than a limitted common education 
[torn] It was my Misfortune to be of this Class. I neither 
knew nor foresaw the deplorable condition of my unculti- 
vated Mind untill it was too late to repare it. My Father 
as a Farmer or rather a Miller, had no better learning him- 
self, did not see or feal the want of a more liberal one, he 
knew as much as other Farmers or Mecanicks, wrote a tol- 
lerable plain hand, understood Common arethmatic and kept 
his own Books of Accompt. I was early sent to school, 
such as it was, the Master himself could neither read or 
write correctly, as he knew nothing of Grammer, it was not 
to be expected he could teach it to others, Grammer never 
was taught at any school I went to—no book of this kind 
or the most remote rudiments of it was, that I remember, 
talked of at any of the Country Schools I was acquainted 
with. None but Quaker Families resided in the neighbour- 
hood where I was brought up, among whom the Bible & 
Testament with Dilworth’s spelling-book were the only books 
suffered to be used in the Quaker Country Schools, from 
which circumstances no one will hesitate to acknowledge 
the extreme limitted education & acquirements of literal 
knowledge by youth so circumscribed, nor can the want of 
this knowledge be known, or felt, untill the practical use of 
it be required. Young men ariving to the state of Man- 
hood, are called by the sufferages of their fellow Citizens 
into Public employments, to act as representatives of the 
People or in some office of the Goverment of their Country 
—then will the defects of the want of a liberal Education 
become conspicuous, then will the want of it be fealt and 
known, then will those whose natural intelect be ever so 
good, for want of those liberal acquirements which cultivate 
the mind, expands the Ideas, and fits them for active and 
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useful employment—finding themselves inaderquate to meet 
their cotemporaries on equal ground—shrink from the Field 
of Honourable or active employments, are found inactive, 
behind the Curtin, or sleeping on the back ground, fearful 
of exposing their incapasities for want of better liberal ac- 
quirements. From what little experience I have had of 
others, and of my own defects on that score, I am per- 
suaded this is verifyed in many if not all who fall under this 
prediciment. Among whome I trust may be reckened some 
of our best and ablest Citizens, who for this cause alone 
never appear in public, or on the great Theatre of Public 
afares. 

With a laudable intent on the part of my Father I was, 
however, kept at this hum Drum School until I reached my 
18" or 14" year, when I was placed in my Father’s Grist 
& Merchant Mill, sometimes on the Farm, Cooper’s Shop & 
Saw Mill, my time was spent in the various occurrences 
produced in the different branches of carrying on & con- 
ducting these several concerns in active employment & busi- 
ness, without any occurrence worth relating untill the year 
1778. In the month of July I have to date the commence- 
ment of my wandering carrere. Hitherto I had been con- 
fined to business as above related, the only relaxation from 
which was a few days in a season I stole from the Cooper’s 
shop or the Mill on a Fox hunt. My Parents being in full 
and strict Membership in the Society of Quakers, and of 
course by berth I was also in Unity. Our Family were 
strict attenders as well of the Meetings of Business, as for 
divine Worship. It was at the Monthly Meeting held at 
Wrightstown Meeting-house, Zebulin Heston brother to my 
Grandmother Lacey, and a Public Preacher in the Society, 
applyed to the Meeting for a recommendation to the Meet- 
ing of Sufference of Friends in the City of Philadelphia, 
he having a Call as he expressed it, to visit the Delaware 
Nation of Indians settled on the Waters of the Ohio River. 
This tribe of Aborigines were the original natives inhabit- 
ing the Waters of the Delaware River, from whom it de- 
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rived the Name. They were in the time of my Uncles 
juvenile years still in great numbers inhabiters in Bucks 
County, and with many of their young men he had been 
in habits of strict and friendly intercourse—he was now 
grown old, upwards of 70 years of age—and these unhappy 
Wanderers of the Wilderness long since removed to a great 
distance, driven by the Europien immigrants and settlers 
far into new desarts to seak a retched existance. My Uncle 
still retained the attachment imbibed in his youth to this 
tribe of Indians, and he expressed to this Meeting his de- 
sire to pay them a religis visit before his Death, that he 
was growing old, and that while he was able to travel, he 
conceived it to be duty religiously injoined on him and that 
he was now prepared to comply with the call of Heaven as 
he conceived it injoined on him. His request was cordially 
granted, and the Clerk ordered to make him a pasport or 
Certificate of recommendation to the Meeting of Sufference 
of Friends in Philad*. Being present at this transaction, it 
occured to me that this would be a good oppertunity of 
seeing the Country and acquiring a better knowledge of the 
World, than I had in my present occupation. I waited un- 
till the close of the Meeting, when I called on my Uncle, 
and asked him if he would accept of a Companion, that he 
was old and might want assistance on so long a Road, his 
going alone might be attended with many unforeseen diffi- 
culties, and that if he would accept my Company, I would 
attend him all the way throughout his intended Journey. 
He appeared much pleased at my offer & said he would next 
day call & see my Parents, & if they had no objection he 
would gladly accept my Company—and in the meantime di- 
rected the Cleark to delay making out his Certificate untill 
he had adjusted that matter—so that my name might be 
inserted in the Certificate—all which being fixed to my sat- 
isfaction we set off on our rout on the 7" Day of July A.D. 
1773, and came to the City of Philad* the same day. 

My Uncle next day accomplished his business; we were 
the day after joined by John Parrish, a very pious Friend, 
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when we all started on our way to Pitsburg. The Meeting 
of Sufference having placed in Friend Parrish’s hands a 
sum of Money to bear our expenses, and to make some 
presents to the Indians at our discression. On the evening 
of the 18" we reached Pitsburg—nothing material occured 
on the way. A great part of our Rout however, being little 
cultivated, the Roads in mariy parts almost impassible—we 
passed over monsterous Mountains, having never before been 
so far from Home or in so rough & broken a Country. The 
scenes were new and afforded me much matter for contem- 
plation. We met many Travellers who were all on Horse- 
back, the Roads being so bad, no loaded Waggon was able 
to pass them. Altho a very considerable trade was carryed 
on, all the goods, or nearly so, were transported to and from 
Lancaster, Carlile & Pitsburg on Pack Horses, great Droves 
of which we met and passed on their way to & from these 
places, with Dry Goods, Firs, Dear, Bear & other skins. 

On the Twentyeth of July we left Pitsburg crossed the 
Alligany in Canoes swiming our Horses by their sides 
holding them by the Bridles, pursued our journey through 
the Wilderness. Our object was a Delaware town called 
New Commers Town—were accompanyed by John Gibson, 
an Indian Trader, who had an Indian wife & several chil- 
dren at this Town, and Captain White Eyes, an Indian Chief 
and also a Trader, who resided a few miles below New Com- 
mers Town on the Muscingum River called White Eyes 
Town. Altho Gibson kept his wife who was a Delaware at 
Newcommers Town his trade was carryed on much beyond 
that place, with Indians further down the Ohio & on the 
Sioto & Miamees River. I discovered him to be a man of 
note among them, he speaks the Delaware and Mingo lan- 
guages as fluent as the Natives themselves, and appeared to 
be a man of respectability and good sense. 

On the twenty fifth we reached New Commers Town, 
having been five days passing through the Wilderness. On 
our arrival were rec* very Cordially by King Netowhelemon, 
who called his Council of the Chiefs or seachams at his 
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House or Pallase, which was indeed much the best House 
in the Town. As to furnature he had none or very little & 
not a Chair or stool in it, every one siting on the floor or 
small blocks of wood. After the seremony of reception 
was over, we were conducted to an empty Log House, 
which we were told was to be our Quarters. John Gib- 
son had hitherto been our Interpature, but left us to 
follow his goods gone on to the junction of the Sioto with 
the Ohio Rivers. A messenger was sent to the Upper 
Moravian Indian Town about eighteen or twenty miles 
above Newcommers Town on the Muskingum River. 
Samuel Moor an Indian, the interpreter having arived, our 
first audiance or meeting was held on the twenty eight of 
July, at the great Council House of the Nation, a build- 
ing erected for that purpose, about sixty feet in length 
and twenty wide, the sides formed of uprite pallasades, 
covered with bark. Our Credentials from the Monthly 
Meeting of Wrightstown, and Meeting of Sufference in 
Philad* were read and interpreted, my Uncle made a 
Prayer and spoke for some time. The Interpreter explaining 
every sentence as he went on to the Indians in the Delaware 
language. After which Cap* White Eyes made a speach & 
delivered us a Belt of Wampum in token of Friendship. 
We had several meetings of worship, in all of them the 
Indians behaved with proper decorum, but when my Uncle 
was not speaking they appeared uneasy & seme to express 
much solicitude and uneasiness untill he began again, ex- 
hibiting a total dereliction to Silent Meetings. When my 
Uncle was done speaking they would leave the Assembly in 
crowds remaining outside of the great Hall, and on his 
again speaking crowd into the appartment all siting on the 
ground or little billits of wood, a few even of such seats 
were found in the Council House, and they appropriated for 
the use of the Chiefs only. Having kept a Journal at the 
time of this toor I refer my friends to that, for the further 
particulars of the expidition, noting only that I reached my 
Fathers again on the fourteenth of September, having per- 
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formed a journey into the Wilderness of about five Hun- 
dred miles out, and considering the round through Virginia 
on the whole upwards of one thousand miles in two months 
and seven days. 

Before I finally dismiss this subject I shall take notice of 
a custom among the Indians at this Town, the Capital of 
the Delaware Nation, because I have not seen [torn] is 
prevalent in any other place or among the Aborigines of 
any other Tribe I cannot say. After we had been presented 
to the King and Council, we were conducted to an empty 
log house or cabbin, such as are made by the Colyers at the 
Iron Works, covered with palacadoes & bark, there were 
three berths erected in it, raised on croches set in the 
ground, on each was spread or laid a corse of split plank or 
palacadoes wide enough for two persons to lay on—on these 
planks were spread one or more Deer or bear skins for beds 
—no florre but the earth was in this house, and many more 
in the Town, indeed few only had floors—these were I be- 
lieve confined to the nobility alone, none others that I saw 
had any boards in them. The Kings and Killbuck were 
tollerably well finished, and their bed rooms up stairs. The 
skins however, made comfortable beds, and we could not com- 
plain of our lodgings. Between sunset and dark, our habi- 
tation was surrounded by a large number, from twenty to 
thirty young Indian girls, dressed in their best apperal, who 
kept up an almost insessant serenade on juseharps. Altho 
Quakers my friends & myself shew no signs of disagree- 
ment—if we had, we were compelled to let them play on. 
They would approach the door, but ventured no farther. 
We all supposed their design was a mear Compliment and 
an Honour confered on us as Friends and strangers, took no 
further notice than apparently to be pleesed with their 
music, which continued night after night for nearly the 
whole of the first week of our residence. Two whitemen 
Traders, John Freeman & James Forbs had a store of goods 
in this Town, with whome I made an early acquaintance, 
and was often invited to Dine & Sup with them. On the 
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second or third day of our residence, while at dinner, Free- 
man asked me if I did not observe the Indian girls playing 
the Juseharps at our lodging, and if I knew their meaning. 
I answered in the affirmative, and that I supposed it was out 
of compliment; he said it was a custom, when a stranger 
came to reside at the Town ever so short a time, the girls or 
single women, presented themselves in that way, in token 
of their willingness to enter into a contract for such time as 
his business required his stay there, during which time they 
acted as housekeeper and performed every necessary act in 
the care of your baggage or goods, cooked, washed and 
conducted herself in all things with punctuallity, honesty 
and care, as well of your goods as person, that if you were 
in danger of insult, they would give you the earlyest notice, 
and in that respect they were sometimes peculiarly useful. 
No part of their contract would be neglected, but in all 
things do and perform their duty as good Housewife ought 
to do. You must pay for all these services in money or 
clothing according to your agreement as shall have been 
previously contracted. Being thus master of this secret of 
which I knew my companions to be ignorant, I could not 
refrain from lafter, at the simple credulity of my Uncle & 
Friend Parrish, who seemed to be tickled and allevated at 
the young Squaws musick—as they crowded the threshold 
of our habitation, altho., they would crowd and jossel each 
other for the possession of the door, they omitted to enter 
our appartment. After some time finding their musick to 
have made no impression upon us and we not inclined to 
accept their services, disappeared, at which my companions 
seemed really to regret sorrofully saying, they believed the 
girls had got tired of them, which I have no doubt was 
really the case. I believe this custom to be not only lisened 
but approved and encouraged by the Chiefs of the Nation, 
as I observed Cap‘ Killbucks daughter with her harp among 
the crowd, and one of the foremost to approach the door. 
She had a spritely and innosent countenance & fine per- 
son. My acquaintance Freeman & Forbs, had each of them a 
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young female Indian who did all the menual services of 
their famely, both living in one house, in a leanto, attached 
to which they kept their goods, and seme to enjoy all the 
social blessings of life, so far as I was capable of judging of 
their cituation. The number of inhabitants according to 
Cap‘ Killbuck’s account amounted to upwards of three hun- 
dred at this Town, and their young men, of which they 
counted Waryers, upwards of one hundred. 

After my return I again betook myself to my former oc- 
cupation, but my engagements were principally in the Mill 
in manufacturing Flour for market, of which I had the 
principal care and management, my Father taking care of the 
Farm. Nothing material hapened during the next year 
1774. In’75 the contest between Great Brittain and her 
Colonies in America began to assume a more formable ap- 
pearance, in which all seemed to take a part, on one side or 
the other, altho, on the first onset, very few appeared to 
espouse the cause of the Mother Country, but there were 
some who secretly clung to her, and afterwards became open 
and bitter enemies to the Union and independence of the 
United States, among whom were some of my nearest rela- 
tions. On reading the publications and occurrences of the 
times, I was lead to consider the claims of Great Brittain to 
be unjust, tiranical and oppressive. Under these impressions 
I united with her oponents and joined the Standard of the 
Revolutionists, throwing off my passive and non-resisting 
principles, of which I had hitherto been in the practice of 
believing (from the prejudice of Education) to be right, but 
seeing now in a very diffirent light, considering it a duty 
all ow’d their Country, themselves and posterity—I without 
hesitation inroled myself under the banner of my Country, 
being young and full of fire; Patriotism beat high in my 
breast. Every where the Citizens were flying to Arms, 
vying with each other, who should be the best perficient in 
the Military exercise. I was chosen Captain of an Associa- 
tion of young men from the Townships of Buckingham and 
Wrightstown, several of whom were of the Society of 
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Friends, as well as myself, but whose patriotism was not 
genion, and who all fell off on the first onset of opposition. 
I alone stood the Ordeal of the Quaker Society of which I 
was then a member. My Patriotism was pure and irrista- 
ble, including all the principles of social and Public virtue, 
imbracing an Enerjective devotion to support the liberty, the 
Independence, and political safety of my native Country 
against the strong arm of British oppression, invasion and 
tyroney, offering up on the Altar of Public weal, the sacri- 
fice of my private interest and social Felicity, looking on 
the land which gave me birth as my Parent, and on her 
Children as my brethren, my carreer was not to be controled, 
the recital of dangers only increased my arder, thus wound 
up in the Political inthusiasm of the times, to be inactive 
was to me an intolerable burthen, which at that time I 
could not brook, and thus my arder led me to accept a Cap- 
tains Commission in the troops to be raised to oppose the 
British Armey then in possession of Boston. 

The Functions of the General Assembly of Pennsy* being 
superseeded by that of a Committee of Safety chosen by the 
People, who under a recommendation of Congress, ordered 
several Regiments of Troops as her quota to be raised, to 
defend the Country against the invading Brittish & Hessen 
Armey, who in the spring were expected to attack New 
York. My Commission was dated Jan’ 5" 1776, but I did 
not receive recruiting Orders untill the 20". Such was my 
diligence and good fortune, however, that by the 12" of 
Feb’, only 22 days, I inlested my compliment of men, Con- 
sisting of 85 non-commissioned officers and privates. On 
the 12" by order of Colo' Wayn Commanding the Regi- 
ment to which I was attached, the 4" in the Pennsy* line, I 
marched from Bucks County for Chester, a little Town on 
the River Deleware about 15 miles below Philada. We 
reached Darby on the 14", eight miles from Chester, where 
we were stoped by Major Houseker, the Major of our Regi- 
ment, here he ordered the Men to be quartered on the In- 
habitants—Chester being full of troops—expecting to stay 
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here but a few days. No agreement was made with the 
People where the men were quartered, they very early in- 
formed me they should not be satisfyed with the Allowance 
Congress had ordered to be paid, and that they should look 
to me for the payment of the men’s board, which they said 
would be six shillings more than the sum stipulated by act 
of Congress. I mentioned this to the Colo' and beged we 
might be removed to Chester, as I foresaw an approaching 
altercation with the People of Darby. The Colo’ ordered 
me to take no notice of their demands saying, he would 
take upon himself the settlement of their accounts. 

On the 21" of March the Company was ordered on to 
Chester, and on the 22nd. drew our Arms. The Regiment 
being ordered to New York, we being the first ready, were 
ordered on board Shallops to go by water to Trentown, and 
from thence by land to New York. I left Chester with 
Major Houseker, rec* pay for the men, and on the 23* the 
Company arived off the City. Houseker hurryed me on 
board and next day arived at Trenton, and on the 28" at 
New York almost weryed to Death in keeping the Company 
in order. An officer commanding young recruits, ought to 
have the patience, and fortitude of an old Commander. We 
were all young, and in a manner unacquainted with human 
nature, quite Novices in Military matters, had every thing 
to learn, and no one to instruct us who knew any better 
than ourselves. 

On my return through Darby to Philad* I again called on 
some of the People & informed them Colo' Wayn had as- 
sured me he would settle with them for the men’s board, 
that my Company had gone to New York, and that I was 
on my way there also, that I had drawn no money, neither 


' for the pay or retained rations of the men, and that it was 


impossible, if I was ever so desirable to pay them, and as it 
was not my orders, but sorely against my will that the men 
were quartered on them. I had forebodings even then, that 
this affair might be productive of evil, but it was out of my 
power to controle or alter it. As soon as we became sta- 
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tionary at Darby, I used every effort to procure clothing for 
the men, by purchasing Cloth myself, seting such of the men 
who were Taylors to work, and employed others in Darby 
to assist in making Uniform Coats &., by which means my 
Company were clad several weeks before any other Com- 
pany in the Regiment, and of course the first ready to 
march, were ordered to New York, the others were to follow 
immediately on their being equiped. 


(To be continued.) 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF REV. BERNHARD 
ADAM GRUBE. 


Bernhard Adam Grube, born June 1, 1715, at Walsch- 
leben, a village near Erfurth, in Thuringia, was educated in 
the parish schools and at Jena. He entered the ministry 
of the Moravian Church in 1740, and for several years had 
charge of congregations in Holland, and subsequently be- 
came one of the professors in the seminary at Lindheim, 
near Frankfort-on-the-Main. In the spring of 1748 he was 
dispatched to Pennsylvania, where he was first employed in 
the schools at Bethlehem, and as private tutor to the sons of 
Thomas Noble, of New York, one of the original trustees 
of the Academy erected for Whitefield in Philadelphia. He 
entered the Indian mission service in January of 1752, and 
was stationed at Meniola4goméka, a village located west of the 
Wind Gap, in what is now Eldred Township, Monroe County, 
Pennsylvania. While here, he tells us, his awkwardness at 
handling an axe almost cost him a limb, and confined him 
for weeks in a cold hut, where he lay on a board, with a 
wooden bow] for a pillow. He, in the mean time, studied the 
Delaware dialect and daily held meetings for the Indians. 
Six months later he was relieved, and then sent to the mis- 
sion at Shamokin, which had been commenced in 1747 at 
the request of Chief Shikellimy, the representative of the 
Five Nations in business affairs with the Proprietary gov- 
ernment. In the summer of 1753 he visited the Indian 
villages on the west branch of the Susquehanna and in the 
Wyoming Valley, where in the wigwam of Chief Paxanosa 
he baptized a Mohican woman,—the first Moravian baptism 
performed in that valley. 

7 >In the autumn of 1754 Grube was temporarily withdrawn 
‘from the Indian mission to take charge of a colony of sin- 
gle men selected to begin a settlement on the tract of one 
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hundred thousand acres purchased by the Moravians of Earl 
Granville, in what was then Rowan County, North Carolina. 
In the spring of 1755 he returned to Bethlehem, where he 
was married, and appointed to the mission at Gnadenhuetten, 
on the Lehigh River. On the evening of November 24, 
when the mission house on the Mahoning Creek was burned 
and eleven of its inmates murdered by the French-Indians, 
Grube with his converts fled to Bethlehem for safety, where 
for the ensuing two years they found a home. In June of 
1758 he was transferred to the mission at Pachgatgoch 
(Kent) in Connecticut, where he labored for two years. The 
first winter of his residence there was a severe one, and for 
several nights the cold was so intense that his wife was 
compelled to put their little daughter to sleep between two 
large Indian dogs to keep her from freezing. 

In October of 1760 Grube was sent to the mission at 
Wechquetanc, on Head’s Creek, in the present Polk Town- 
ship, Monroe County, where a part of the Christian Indians 
at Bethlehem had been located in the spring of that year. 
His knowledge of Delaware qualified him to keep all the 
church services in that dialect, and he began the translation 
from German into Delaware of a harmony of the Gospels 
and selected hymns, which were printed in the years 1762 
and 1763 by John Brandmiller, at Friedensthal Mill, located 
on the easternmost plantation of the Barony of Nazareth. 
These translations are the first contributions to Indian bib- 
liography by a Moravian missionary, and were used in the 
Indian missions in Pennsylvania and Ohio until superseded 
by those of Zeisberger about a quarter of a century later. 

No copy of Grube’s “ Harmony of the Gospels” is known 
to exist, and but one incomplete copy of his “ Dellawsrisches 
Gesang-Biichlein” has been discovered and is preserved in 
the library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, a fac- 
simile of the first page of which is here reproduced. 

In the library of Harvard University two of his manu- 
scripts are to be found: “ EKinige Dellawaerische Redensarten 
und Worte,” and “Einige Kleine Anreden an Indianer,” 
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and also a number in the Moravian Archives at Beth- 
lehem. 


EMSOVY HOY HSH? 
DELLAWARISCHES 


Gefang-Buchlein, 


RG ofooga cfoogoo$oogoogoogoogo # ofochochoosoofoogoogooy. fool 
Wenn ich des Morgens frit auffieh Se. 


Translat. 
T. 
Nda wopanachinaane 


Woaktsch n’gauwin wulaqvinaane 
Lamm guntschi neschginggunk newullea, 
Whakkey guwinggi guntanggelen, 
2. 

Mlod, Die Scele Chesifitetice ee, 
Lam Gottes guwinuwammel 
n'Tehenk gattosomowoulall 
Achgoone gifchquewi wullanggomib 
Elim m’fchakkanian pennundellil, 


3- 
Morgen - Gefang. 
Jefus Chrift wulapanachemimeeo 
ukke ¢lahpajcek 
J ” e aT 


On the outbreak of the Pontiac war, in 1763, the bor- 
ders of Pennsylvania were overrun with bands of maraud- 
ing Indians. A large number of the settlers in the neigh- 
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borhood of Wechquetane considered the presence of the 
Indian converts a better protection than soldiers, but there 
were others who accused them of participating in the forays 
in the vicinity, and threatened that unless they were removed 
“blood would flow.” “As we are in constant danger,” 
wrote Grube, “as well from the white people as from In- 
dians,” it was decided to abandon the mission and claim the 
protection of the provincial government. On October 11 
the chapel and huts were boarded up and the converts trans- 
ported to Nazareth, and later to Bethlehem, from whence, 
on November 8, they departed for Philadelphia, and were 
first taken to the barracks. Writing from Province Island, 
November 11, Grube states, “The rage of the people in 
Philadelphia is indescribable, and we had to stand five hours 
before the barracks and be insulted. Thousands followed us 
through the city... . We were taken to a landing, em- 
barked on boats, and taken to this island, which we reached 
at night, and took possession of our lodgings in two roomy 
houses. Our people are very thankful that the hard journey 
is ended. . . . The island is a large one, and the two houses 
we occupy contain twenty rooms, in which a year ago lived 
the Arcadians.” 

From a letter of Frederick W. von Marschall, dated 
January 5, 1764, we quote: “It having been ascertained 
that the rioters were bent on killing our Indians, the Gov- 
ernor resolved to send them under escort of a company of 
Highlanders to New York, and thence to Albany to Sir 
William Johnson. In view of this the Indians were kept 
busy the whole night packing, and at two o’clock took boats. 
The sick and blind were taken in wagons and the well on 
foot, before daylight, to the city, to the church [on Race 
Street] where in the chapel they were given breakfast and 
thirty blankets distributed among them. Scarcely a soul 
knew they were in the city.” 

Amboy was reached on January 11, and just as the first 
detachment was about to embark, Grube was informed by 
Captain Robinson, of the Highlanders, that, as permission to 
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land in New York had not been given, it would be dan- 
gerous to proceed. There was no other alternative but to 
return to Philadelphia, where they arrived January 24, 
escorted by the company of Captain Schlosser, and were 
quartered in the barracks. The return of the Indian con- 
verts renewed and increased the opposition to their protec- 
tion by the Province, and not many days later it was re- 
ported that the “ Paxton Boys” were on the march to the 
city, on murder bent. “ At midnight February 6,” writes 
Grube, “a general alarm was sounded and all rushed to 
arms. The bells in the city were rung. The citizens were 
awakened and summoned to the State House, for word had 
been received that the insurgents would be on hand at day- 
break. .. . The day passed amid the utmost confusion. 
Two companies of citizens, among whom were many 
Quakers in arms, came to the barracks.” Three days later 
he also wrote, “ We have seen on this occasion that we have 
many hundred friends in this city, who are not willing that 
our converts should be put to death. . . . Messrs. Hamilton 
and Chew had so much influence in their efforts to arouse 
the citizens against the insurgents, that about five hundred 
men were formed into companies for our protection.” The 
attitude of the government and the determination of the 
citizens that the Indian converts should be protected at all 
hazards deterred the “ Paxton Boys” from executing their 
designs. The days of restraint were now relaxed, and it 
was not long before the Indian women were allowed to at- 
tend the markets to dispose of the brooms, baskets, and 
other wares they manufactured. During the trying experi- 
ences of Grube in Philadelphia he approved himself true to 
- duty and brave in the face of danger. 

With the return of peace, in December, arrangements 
were made for the removal of the Indian converts to 
Wyalusing, on the north branch of the Susquehanna, 
which had been selected by the government for their new 
home. About the middle of March, 1765, they set out for 
Bethlehem, where they were to prepare for their long jour- 
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ney, and on April 3 Grube bid them a tender farewell. On 
this date Grube’s connection with the Indian mission of his 
church terminated. 

After a few weeks of needed rest, Grube was sent to the 
congregation at Lititz, in Lancaster County, where he re- 
mained for twenty years. Here his wife died in 1776, and 
two years later he again entered the bonds of matrimony. 
After a short service near Nazareth, he was for one year 
pastor of the congregation at Philadelphia. His last ap- 
pointments were at Hope, on Paulin’s Kill, in Warren 
County, New Jersey, and at Emaus, Lehigh County, Penn- 
sylvania. The evening of his long life was spent at Bethle- 
hem, and on his ninety-first birthday the hale old man, 
with staff in hand, walked on one lovely June day ten 
miles to Nazareth, there once more to talk over with his 
friends the incidents of his life among the Indians. He 
died at Bethlehem, March 20, 1808. 

The portrait of Grube, presented in January last to the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania by Mr. William H. 
Jordan, is copied from the original in the possession of the 
artist J. Augustus Beck, a great-grandson of the missionary. 
The Hon. James M. Beck, Assistant Attorney-General of 
the United States, is a great-great-grandson. 
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LIFE OF MARGARET SHIPPEN, WIFE OF BENEDICT 
ARNOLD. 


BY LEWIS BURD WALKER. 
(Continued from Vol. XXIV. page 429.) 


ANIMOSITIES IN PHILADELPHIA DURING THE REVOLUTION. 


It is difficult for the ordinary reader to realize the situa- 
tion of Philadelphia during the Revolution. According to 
a census taken in 1777, by order of General Howe, the in- 
habitants then in the city were 15,847.' The directory of 
1784 gave the names of 3570 householders.?, A map pre- 
fixed to the directory of 1794 shows that the greatest por- 
tion of the buildings in the city were then east of Third 
Street, and there was only one built-up square in that part 
of the city lying south of Market Street and West of Eighth 
Street; the directory itself contains somewhere between 
6500 and 7000 names, showing a population of about 
80,000. 

The following paragraph from Watson’s Annals (Vol. L 
p- 885) will give some idea of the appearance of one 
street, viz. : 

‘* A singular case of duel occurred in 1778 or 1779 between Henry 
Laurens, President of Congress, and John Penn, member of Congress 
from North Carolina. The parties were fellow boarders, and breakfasted 
together the same morning. They started to go out Chestnut Street to 
the vacant lot vis-a-vis, present Masonic Hall. In crossing at Fifth 
Street, where there was a deep slough, Mr. Penn kindly offered his hand 
to aid Mr. Laurens, who was much the older, and when it was accepted 
he suggested to him that their meeting (solicited by Laurens) was a fool- 
ish affair, &c.—to which Mr. Laurens assenting, it was made up on the 
spot.”’ 

Think of the morass at the corner of Fifth and Chestnut, 
and the retired situation of the vacant lot on the south side 


? Watson, Vol. III. p. 237. * Tbid., Vol. II. p. 99. 
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of Chestnut, between Seventh and Eighth Streets, which 
caused it to be selected as a fit place for a duel! 

The change of so many producers to soldiers, the ravaging 
the country by hostile armies, and the total cessation of 
commerce combined to render all sorts of commodities very 
scarce, and consequently prices very high. Added to this 
was another great evil,—viz., the successive emissions of great 
amounts of paper notes, which began immediately to de- 
preciate and steadily sank in value until they became worth- 
less. Prices rose with such frightful rapidity that every- 
where distress was occasioned and business was wholly 
demoralized. When we read of a pound of tea costing 
twenty pounds and a pound of loaf sugar fifty shillings, and 
hear that a pair of leather breeches sold for one thousand 
dollars, we will be apt to think that the poor had reason to 
complain. To remedy this state of things town meetings 
were called, and it was resolved to have a committee fix 
the maximum prices for the necessaries of life, which prices 
were to be reduced every two weeks until the old state of 
trade was brought back. Nothing could be simpler or more 
direct than this action, and the committee (no doubt com- 
posed of would-be purchasers) fixed the prices to suit them- 
selves. The only thing that interfered with the success of 
the plan was, that merchants who had paid a certain price 
for their goods refused to sell them for less, even though 
these lower prices had been fixed by the committee. This 
naturally produced more dissatisfaction than ever, and after 
much bitter feeling had been excited, the plan was aban- 
doned. 

Very few events of the Revolution excited a greater 
degree of public interest in Philadelphia than the trial of 
two Quakers, in September, 1778, upon the charge of 
treason. 

One of them, John Roberts, a miller of Lower Merion 
Township, being nearly sixty years of age, had “from his 
youth up lived not only irreproachably but spent his whole 
Life in the performance of the Duties of a tender Parent, a 
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Faithful Friend, kind Neighbour & useful Citizen. To the 
Poor, the Stranger, and the Orphan his hospitable House 
was ever open, his liberal Hand most Cheerfully extended.” 
Some of the ultra-Americans suspected him of being a Tory, 
and threatened his life. He fled to Philadelphia, then occu- 
pied by General Howe’s army. On May 8, 1778, the Su- 
preme Executive Council issued a proclamation, requiring 
John Roberts (among a great many more) to surrender him- 
self under pain of being attainted of high treason. John 
Roberts left Philadelphia and surrendered himself, took and 
subscribed an affirmation of allegiance, and entered bail for 
his appearance for trial. He was tried upon the charge 
that he “did falsly and traiterously prepare, order, wage 
and levy a public and cruel war against this Commonwealth, 
then and there committing and perpetrating a miserable and 
Cruel slaughter of and amongst the faithful and Liege sub- 
jects and inhabitants thereof;” etc. 

The evidence against him was slight, and it is said that 
ten of the jury were in favor of acquittal, but yielded to the 
argument that it was necessary for the State to secure a con- 
viction, but that the jury would all join in a petition for a 
pardon so that his life would be spared.’ Accordingly the 
jury did petition as follows, viz. : 


‘‘That it appears to us that the said John Roberts was under the in- 
fluence of fear, when he took the imprudent step of leaving his family 
and coming to reside among the enemy, while they had possession of 
this City. That, altho. by the oath we have taken, we found ourselves 
obliged to pronounce him Guilty, yet knowing that Juries are but fallible 
Men, and reflecting that the evidence before us was of a very compli- 
cated nature, and some parts of it not reconcileable with his general con- 
duct, and other evidence of his good offices to many persons who were 
prisoners among the enemy, or had leave to come to the city on business. 

‘‘That, altho’ general Laws cannot be framed with an eye of com- 
passion to guilt, yet it is the glory of every wise State, that the doors of 
mercy should be kept open, and ours has made ample provision in this 
case. In compassion, therefore, to the unhappy object of this petition 
and his distressed family, and relying on the humanity lodged in the 


1 See ‘‘ Life of Joseph Reed,’’ Vol. II. p. 35, note, etc. 
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breasts of your honors, as manifested to us in the charge you gave us on 
the trial, we most earnestly pray, 

‘«That your honors would be pleased to join us, and recommend this 
our petition, to the Supreme Executive Council, that the penal part of 
the said John Roberts’s sentence may be suspended till the Assembly 
can take his Case into consideration, for the exercise of that mercy which 
the Constitution hath lodged in their power.’’ 


Judge McKean recommended a reprieve, and Joseph 
Reed, one of the prosecuting attorneys, also wrote to the 
same effect to the Vice-President of the Executive Council. 

The notes of the trial are not accessible, but the following 
extract from the sentence of Judge McKean, as published 
in the Pennsylvania Packet of November 7, 1778, states some 
of the facts urged as extenuating circumstances, viz. : 


‘* Tt is in vain to plead, that you have not personally acted in this wicked 
business ; for all who countenance and assist are partakers in the guilt. 
Your junction gave encouragement to the invaders of your country ; 
your example occasioned the defection of others ; and you exerted your- 
self in forwarding their arbitrary designs. It is in vain to plead, that 
you fled to the enemy for protection against some of your neighbours, 
who threatened your life, because they thought you a Tory; for you 
might have applied for, and obtained protection from the civil magis- 
trate, or from the army of your Country. . . . It is true, and I mention 
it with pleasure, that your interest with the Commander-in-Chief of the 
British army was frequently employed in acts of humanity, charity, and 
benevolence.”’ 


The ministers of Philadelphia (William White, after- 
wards Bishop, among them) presented a petition, saying that 
they,— 


‘‘Deeply sympathizing with their distrest wives, children and rela- 
tives; earnestly desiring that the Mercy and Forgiveness which we 
preach, through Christ, may be accepted and copied among men; and 
hoping that, if possible, the Foundation of our civil Liberty may be 
firmly established without the Blood of Fellow-citizens, Do, therefore, 
Pray that the lives of the said Abraham Carlisle and John Roberts, who 
are now far advanced in years, may be spared, & such measure of mercy 
and forgiveness extended to them as may be thought consistent with the 
public safety.’’ 
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Petitions from some American soldiers set forth that they 
had been taken prisoners and that their lives had been saved 
by the kindness of John Roberts, when they were confined 
in the British jail, and that he had procured the release 
of some and had gone bail for others. 

Finally, petitions from over one thousand of the best men 
of the State, forty-two military officers among them, prayed 
for a reprieve until the Assembly, which alone had the 
power to pardon, could take these cases into consideration. 

The petitions were presented to the Supreme Executive 
Council on November 2, a reprieve was refused on No- 
vember 3, and John Roberts and Abraham Carlisle were 
executed on November 4. 

What mattered it that the counsel who prosecuted, the 
judge who tried, and the jury who convicted asked for a 
reprieve ? What consideration was given to the names of 
Lewis Morris and Benjamin Rush (two of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence) when they appeared on 
the petition for pardon? What cared the Council for the 
mercy and forgiveness of which the ministers prated ? 
What credit was given to the statement of the militiamen, 
whose lives he had saved, that John Roberts was “a man 
who has Realy done much goods to many Prisoner, so 
that some even did believe that it was so ordered by 
Providence that he must be in Town”? What availed it 
that officers who had seen blood shed in battle asked that 
his might be spared? The Jacobinism of the mob (who 
had submitted to the exactions of the British army without 
a whimper) had grown so intense that nothing but blood, 
shed without any risk to themselves, could satisfy their 
fury, and Roberts and Carlisle were the victims, as “an ex- 
ample was necessary.” 

Among the members of the Continental Congress was 
James Wilson, a lawyer by profession, who afterwards 
became one of the judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. For a while he was opposed to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, thinking such action premature. He 
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was, however, soon convinced of the necessity of the 
measure, and his vote turned the scale and gave Pennsyl- 
vania’s sanction to liberty and independence. 

He was one of the counsel for Roberts and Carlisle, and 
subsequently obtained acquittals for a number of persons 
tried for treason, and by thus attending to his professional 
duties he had given great offence to the mob. Robert 
Morris had also incurred enmity by refusing to open his 
warehouse and sell goods for less than cost. On the night 
of October 3, 1779, placards were posted throughout the 
city, threatening Robert Morris, James Wilson, and others. 
Wilson at that time lived in a large stone house on the 
southwest corner of Third and Walnut Streets, which, from 
the circumstances about to be related, was afterwards called 
“Fort Wilson.” The occurrences of October 4, 1779, are 
thus related by Watson: ' 


‘* A mob was formed, who gave out an intention to assault his house 
and injure his person. His friends gathered around him with arms— 
soon the conflict was joined—many muskets were fired—some were 
wounded, and a few died. It was a day of great excitement, and long 
the name and incidents of ‘Fort Wilson’ were discussed and remem - 
bered. 

‘‘Among those in the house were Messrs. Wilson, Morris, Burd, 
George and Daniel Clymer, John T. Mifflin, Allen McLane, Sharp De- 
laney, George Campbell, Paul Beck, Thomas Laurence, Andrew Robin- 
son, John Potts, Samuel C. Morris, Captain Campbell, and Generals 
Mifflin, Nichols and Thompson. They were provided with arms, but 
their stock of ammunition was very small. While the mob was march- 
ing down, General Nichols and Daniel Clymer proceeded hastily to the 
Arsenal at Carpenters’ Hall, and filled their pockets with cartridges : 
this constituted their whole supply. 

“In the mean time the mob and militia (for no regular troops took 
part in the riot) assembled on the commons, while a meeting of the 
principal citizens took place at the Coffee House. A deputation was 
sent to endeavor to prevail on them to disperse, but without effect. The 
first troop of city cavalry assembled at their stables, a fixed place of ren- 
dezvous, and agreed to have their horses saddled, and ready to mount at 
a moment’s warning. Notice was to be given to as many members as 
could be found, and a part was to assemble in Dock below Second Street, 


1 See Vol. I. p. 425, ete. 
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and join the party at the stables. For a time a deceitful calm pre- 
vailed; at the dinner hour the members of the troop retired to their 
homes, and the rebels seized the opportunity to march into the city. 
The armed men amounted to two hundred, headed by low characters. 
They marched down Chestnut to Second street, down Second to Walnut 
street, and up Walnut street to Mr. Wilson’s house, with drums beating 
and two pieces of cannon. They immediately commenced firing on the 
house, which was warmly returned by the garrison. Finding that they 
could make no impression, the mob proceeded to force the door; at the 
moment it was yielding, the horse made their appearance. 

‘¢ After the troop had retired at dinner time, a few of the members, 
hearing that the mob was marching into town, hastened to the rendez- 
vous: these members were Majors Lennox and the two Nichols, Samuel 
Morris, Alexander Nesbitt, Isaac Coxe, and Thomas Leiper. On their 
route to Wilson’s they were joined by two troopers from Bristol, and 
turning suddenly round the corner of Chestnut street, they charged the 
mob, who, ignorant of their number, at the cry of ‘the horse, the horse,’ 
dispersed in every direction, but not before two other detachments of 
the first troop had reached the scene. Many of them were arrested, and 
committed to prison ; and as the sword was very freely used, a consider- 
able number were severely wounded. A man and a boy were killed in 
the streets; in the house, Captain Campbell was killed, and Mr. Mifflin 
and Mr. 8. C. Morris wounded. The troop patroled the streets the 
greater part of the night. The citizens turned out, and placed a guard 
at the powder magazine and the arsenal. It was some days before order 
was restored. Major Lennox was particularly marked out for destruc- 
tion. He retired to his house at Germantown: the mob followed and 
surrounded it during the night, and prepared to force an entrance. 
Anxious to gain time, he pledged his honour, that he would open the 
door as soon as daylight appeared. In the meantime, he contrived to 
dispatch an intrepid woman, who lived in his family, to the city for 
assistance ; and a party of the first troop arrived in season to protect their 
comrade ; but he was compelled to return to town for safety. . . . The 
gentlemen who had comprised the garrison were advised to leave the 
city, where their lives were endangered. General Mifflin and about 
thirty others accordingly met at Mr. Gray’s house below Gray’s Ferry, 
where it was resolved to return to town without any appearance of in- 
timidation. But it was deemed expedient that Mr. Wilson should 
absent himself for a time.” 


In a note it is stated: 


‘General Arnold came to repress the mob, but he was so unpopular, 
they stoned him,” 
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And so James Wilson was forced to leave Philadelphia 
for having defended his home and his life from the attack 
of a furious mob, who perpetrated outrages almost within 
the shadow of Independence Hall! Had it not been for 
the diversion made by the City Troop, the soil of Phila- 
delphia would have been stained with the blood of three of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence, whose 
patriotism was not sufficiently ardent to satisfy these Amer- 
ican Jacobins. Such was the narrow escape of the City of 
Brotherly Love from horrors similar to those which, known 
in history as the “ Massacres of September,” were the dis- 
grace of Paris in 1792. 

The defenders of Wilson’s house had to give bail, but an 
obsequious legislature made haste to pass an act of oblivion 
for the protection of the mob who had caused the riot. 

- Where can we find another such conclusion, outside of 
comic opera or stage farce ? 

A short account of one feature attending the rejoicings 
over the news of the surrender of Cornwallis will fitly con- 
clude this chapter. The “Journal of Elizabeth Drinker’! 
contains the following, viz. : 


‘“Y* 17th of this month, October, Genl. Cornwallis was taken, for 
which we grievously suffered on y* 24th, by way of rejoicing. A mob 
assembled about 7 o’clock or before, and continued their insults until 
near 10, to those whose Houses were not illuminated. Scarcely one 
Friend’s House escaped. We had nearly 70 panes of glass broken; y* 
sash lights and two panels of the front Parlor broke in pieces; y* Door 
cracked and violently burst open; when they threw stones into y* House 
for some time, but did not enter. Some fared better and some worse. 
Some Houses, after breaking y* door, they entered, and destroyed the 
Furniture, &c. Many women and children were frightened into fits, 
and ’tis a mercy no lives were lost.’’ 


From the “Diary of Miss Anna Rawle”? we take the 
following, viz. : 


1 See Penna. Maa., Vol. XVI. p. 106, note 1. 
* Tbid., p. 104, ete. 
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‘*T suppose, dear Mammy, thee would not have imagined this house 
to be illuminated last night, but it was. A mob surrounded it, broke 
the shutters and the glass of the windows, and were coming in, none 
but forlorn women here. We for a time listened for their attacks in 
fear and trembling till, finding them grow more loud and violent, not 
knowing what to do, we ran into the yard. Warm Whigs of one side, 
and Hartley’s of the other (who were treated even worse than we), 
rendered it impossible for us to escape that way. We had been there 
many minutes before we were drove back by the sight of two men 
climbing the fence. We thought the mob were coming in thro’ there, 
but it proved to be Coburn and Bob. Shewell, who called to us not to be 
frightened, and fixed lights up at the windows, which pacified the mob, 
and after three huzzas they moved off. A number of men came in 
afterwards to see us. French and J. B. nailed boards up at the broken 
pannels, or it would not have been safe to have gone to bed. Coburn 
and Shewell were really very kind; had it not been for them I really 
believe the house would have been pulled down. Even the firm Uncle 
Fisher was obliged to submit to have his windows illuminated, for they 
had pickaxes and iron bars with which they had done considerable 
injury to his house, and would soon have demolished it had not some 
of the Hodges and other people got in back and acted as they pleased. 
All Uncles sons were out, but Sammy, and if they had been at home it 
was in vain to oppose them. In short it was the most alarming scene I 
ever remember. For two hours we had the disagreeable noise of stones 
banging about, glass crashing, the tumultuous voices of a large body of 
men, as they were a long time at the different houses in the neighbor- 
hood, At last they were victorious, and it was one general illumination 
throughout the town. As we had not the pleasure of seeing any of the 
gentlemen in the house, nor the furniture cut up, and goods stolen, nor 
been beat, nor pistols pointed at our breasts, we may count our sufferings 
slight compared to many others. Mr. Gibbs was obliged to make his 
escape over a fence, and while his wife was endeavoring to shield him 
from the rage of one of the men, she received a violent bruise in the 
breast, and a blow in the face which made her nose bleed. Ben. Shoe- 
maker was here this morning ; tho’ exceedingly threatened he says they 
came off with the loss of four panes of glass. Some Whig friends put 
candles in the windows which made his peace with the mob, and they 
retired. John Drinker has lost half the goods out of his shop and been 
beat by them; in short the sufferings of those they pleased to style 
Tories would fill a volume and shake the credulity of those who were 
not here on that memorable night, and to-day Philadelphia makes an 
uncommon appearance, which ought to cover the Whigs with eternal 
confusion. A neighbor of ours had the effrontery to tell Mrs. G. that 
he was sorry for her furniture, but not for her windows—a ridiculous 
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distinction that many of them make. J. Head has nothing left whole 
in his parlour. Uncle Pennington lost a good deal of window-glass. 
Aunt Burge preserved hers thro’ the care of some of her neighbors. 
The Drinkers and Walns make heavy complaints of the Carolinians in 
their neighbourhood. Walns’ pickles were thrown about the streets and 
barrells of sugar stolen. . . . 

‘*Tt seems universally agreed that Philadelphia will no longer be that 
happy asylum for the Quakers that it once was. Those joyful days 
when all was prosperity and peace are gone, never to return; and per- 
haps it is as necessary for our society to ask for terms as it was for Corn- 
wallis, Juliet says all Uncle Pennington’s fine pictures are broken ; his 
parlour was full of men, but it was nothing, he said, to Nancy’s illness, 
who was for an hour or two out of her senses and terrified them ex- 
ceedingly.’’ 

COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 

Margaret Shippen was just entering her seventeenth year 
when the Declaration of Independence was signed. She 
developed into a gentle, graceful, and lovely woman, with 
such beauty that she became celebrated therefor, so that 
later the British officers declared she was the most beautiful 
woman in England or America. She was one of the belles 
of Philadelphia, and attracted the admiration of every be- 
holder. When Major André was a prisoner in the early 
part of the war, and afterwards during the British occupa- 
tion of Philadelphia, he visited at her father’s house and 
drew her likeness. 

During the time Major Edward Burd was held prisoner 
by the British his health was impaired by his captivity, so 
that after his release he was compelled to relinquish the 
military service and return to his professional duties as a 
lawyer. On August 12, 1778, he was appointed Prothono- 
tary of the Supreme Court, which position he held until 
his resignation on January 2, 1806. So satisfactorily and 
correctly did he discharge his duties that even the Supreme 
Court judges themselves referred an inquirer to him as to a 
question of practice which they had not decided. 

After the departure of the British army from Philadel- 
phia, in June, 1778, preparations for his marriage with Eliza- 
beth Shippen were made, and, next to the bride and groom, 
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“Peggy” Shippen was no doubt most deeply interested 
therein, for this was the sister she most dearly loved, whose 
confidante she was, and upon whose example she founded 
her own conduct. It was at this period that she first met 
General Arnold, who had been appointed to the command 
of Philadelphia on June 19, 1778. He fell in love with her 
at first sight, and on September 25, 1778, he wrote as 
tollows : 


‘*DEAR MADAM ;— 

‘« Twenty times have I taken up my pen to write to you, and as often 
has my trembling hand refused to obey the dictates of my heart—a heart 
which, though calm and serene amidst the clashing of arms and all the 
din and horrors of war, trembles with diffidence and the fear of giving 
offence when it attempts to address you on a subject so important to its 
happiness. Dear madam, your charms have lighted up a flame in my 
bosom which can never be extinguished your heavenly image is too 
deeply impressed ever to be effaced. 

‘* My passion is not founded on personal charms only ; that sweetness of 
disposition and goodness of heart, that sentiment and sensibility which 
so strongly mark the character of the lovely Miss P. Shippen, renders 
her amiable beyond expression, and will ever retain the heart she has 
once captivated. On you alone my happiness depends, and will you 
doom me to languish in despair? Shall I expect no return to the most 
sincere, ardent and disinterested passion? Do you feel no pity in your 
gentle bosom for the man who would die to make you happy? May I 
presume to hope it is not impossible I may make a favourable impression 
on your heart? Friendship and esteem you acknowledge. Dear Peggy, 
suffer that heavenly bosom (which cannot know itself the cause of pain 
without a sympathetic pang) to expand with a sensation more soft, more 
tender than friendship. A union of hearts is undoubtedly necessary to 
happiness ; but give me leave to observe that true and permanent happi- 
ness is seldom the effect of an alliance founded on a romantic passion ; 
where fancy governs more than judgment. Friendship and esteem, 
founded on the merit of the object, is the most certain basis to build a 
lasting happiness upon ; and where there is a tender and ardent passion 
on one side, and friendship and esteem on the other, the heart (unlike 
yours) must be callous to every tender sentiment if the taper of love is 
not lighted up at the flame. 

‘*T am sensible your prudence and the affection you bear your amiable 
and tender parents forbids your giving encouragement to the addresses of 
any one without their approbation. Pardon me, Dear Madame, for dis- 
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closing a passion I could no longer confine in my tortured bosom. I 
have presumed to write to your Papa, and have requested his sanction 
to my addresses. Suffer me to hope for your approbation. Consider 
before you doom me to misery, which I have not deserved but by loving 
you too extravagantly. Consult your own happiness, and if incompatible, 
forget there is so unhappy a wretch ; for may I perish if I would give 
you one moment’s inquietude to purchase the greatest possible felicity to 
myself. Whatever my fate may be, my most ardent wish is for your 
happiness, and my latest breath will be to implore the blessing of heaven 
on the idol and only wish of my soul. 

‘* Adieu, dear Madame, and believe me unalterably, your sincere 
admirer and devoted humble servant, 

‘*B, ARNOLD. 
“ Sept. 25, 1778. 
‘‘Miss Peaay SHIPPEN.” 


When Arnold wrote this letter his reputation was at its 
best. He was known as one of the bravest and most daring 
of the American generals. On May 7, 1778, Washington 
had written to him: 


‘* A gentleman in France having very obligingly sent me three sets of 
epaulettes and sword-knots, two of which, professedly, to be disposed of 
to any friends I should choose, I take the liberty of presenting them to 
you and General Lincoln, as a testimony of my sincere regard and 
approbation of your conduct.’’ ! 


At this time in his thirty-seventh year, even his lameness 
caused by a wound received in battle lent additional in- 
terest to him and pleaded most strongly for him in the heart 
of this fair maiden, whose sister was just about to wed one 
who had also been an American officer. 

Did not the recital of Aineas’s adventures win the heart 
of Dido of old? And, like Othello, Arnold could say,— 


‘*T spake of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hair-breadth scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach, 
Of being taken by the insolent foe 


She lov’d me for the dangers I had pass’d, 
And I lov’d her that she did pity them.’’ 


1 Sparks’s Washington, Vol. V. p. 861. 
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And so he won her affection, though General Greene 
was his rival, according to Sabine. Her father was opposed 
to the match for the obvious reasons that Arnold was over 
twice her age, a widower with three children, and notori- 
ously extravagant; though when he saw that her heart was 
fixed, and that her health had failed in consequence of his 
refusal, he reluctantly gave his consent. The earnest court- 
ship of Arnold soon attracted the notice of observers. In 
November, 1778, Mrs. Morris, writing to her mother, says, 
“T must tell you that Cupid has given our little General a 
more mortal wound, than all the host of Britons could, 
unless his present conduct can expiate for his past—Miss 
Peggy Shippen is the fair one.” And on December 17, 
1778, Charles Stewart wrote to Joseph Galloway in England 
that it was certain Arnold was to marry the daughter of 
Edward Shippen. 

From an unexpected quarter comes a glimpse of the 
manner of her courtship. Franklin’s daughter, writing 
to her father about this time concerning her daughter, 
his grandchild, remarks, “ You cant think how fond of 
kissing she is, and she gives such old-fashioned smacks 
General Arnold says he would give a good deal to have 
her for a school-mistress to teach the young ladies how to 
kiss.” ? 

This is an unlooked-for witness to the correct conduct and 
modesty which always distinguished Margaret Shippen. 

On December 21, 1778, Edward Shippen wrote to his 
father at Lancaster : 


‘‘Hon’p Sir; 
‘*T received your favour of the 16th inst, acquainting me with the 
“sale of Mr. Galloway’s house to Mr. Yeates. I had some desire to make 


1In after-years Edward Shipnen wrote to his brother, whose son’s 
marriage had not been acceptable to his parents, “I sincerely condole 
with you on a mental Affliction which a Circumstance in your family 
must necessarily have occasioned ; and concerning which I have more 
than common reason to sympathize with you.’’ 

* Penna. Maa., Vol, III. p. 882. 
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the purchase on my own account as well as yours, as it is not very un- 
likely I shall find myself under the necessity of removing from this 
scene of expense; and I don’t know where I could more properly go 
than to Lancaster. The common articles of life, such as are absolutely 
necessary for a family, are not much higher here than at Lancaster, 
but the style of life my fashionable daughters have introduced into 
my family, and their dress, will, I fear, before long, oblige me to 
change the scene. The expense of supporting my family here will not 
fall short of four or five thousand pounds per annum, an expense insup- 
portable without business. I have at last completed my purchase in 
Chester county, greatly to my satisfaction, and have sold my Jersey 
estate for nine thousand pounds; so that if I should in Lancaster, I 
can be supplied with a variety of necessaries from my own farm, which 
is about twenty-four miles from thence, with a very good road all the 
way. 

“ The orchard I must now defer planting till the spring ; if you could 
in the mean time secure me the first choice of the best apple trees in the 
nursery you mentioned, it would be very well. I gave my daughter 
Betsy to Neddy Burd last Thursday evening, and all is jollity and mirth. 
My youngest daughter is much solicited by a certain General, on the 
same subject ; whether this will take place or not, depends upon circum- 
stances. If it should, I think it will not be till spring. What other 
changes in my family may take place to forward or prevent my removal 
from Philadelphia, is still uncertain. As to the sale of Shippensburgh, 
I would not advise you to think of it unless you can beforehand meet 
with something to lay the money out in which would yield you a better 
income.’’ 


As the sentence of this letter relative to household ex- 
penses has been used as a proof that the Shippen girls were 
criminally extravagant, we desire to call the reader’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the Continental currency had become 
depreciated to less than one-seventh of its nominal value; 
and, according to the table of depreciation afterwards ap- 
proved by Congress, five thousand pounds was worth on the 
day the letter was written only nineteen hundred dollars 
specie. An expenditure of nineteen hundred dollars specie 
per annum for the household expenses of one of the leading 
families of Philadelphia does not impress us as being ex- 
travagant, even though the cost of living was less then than 
now. 

VOL. XXvV.—3 
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But we think it no more than fair to give the views of 
one of the young ladies on the subject of dress, and quote 
from a letter (original in the possession of C. R. Hildeburn, 
Esq.) from “ Betsy” Shippen to her first cousin, Mrs. Jasper 
Yeates, dated June 5, 1777: 


‘*You desire to know how the Girls manage about finery? tolerably 
well I assure you, as we had a pretty good stock, we intend wearing that 
out and hope by that time we shall be able to purchase more, if we cannot 
we must be satisfied without it and try if we cannot make ourselves look 
tolerably smart in home-spun.” 


“ PHILADELPHIA Dec, 22nd, 1778, 
‘(DEAR SIR; 


‘‘On Thursday Evening last, I formed the most pleasing Connexion 
with my most amiable Girl. We had none that lived out of the Family 
except Aunt Willing, Mr. Tilghman, & the Brides Man & Maids present 
at the Ceremony. My dear Betsy went thro’ it with tolerable Courage 
considering the very important Change it will make in her Life :—We 
saw Company for three days & on Friday Evening had a little Hop for 
our unmarried Acquaintances. This, with Punch Drinking, &c. is all 
the Entertainment that was given, & even this Expence must have been 
very considerable. I was disappointed in getting the Cloathes I ex- 
pected & was obliged to purchase others. Betsy joins me in her kind 
Love to yourself, Mrs. Yeates & Family. I have a Prospect of getting 
Mrs. Francis’s House with the Use of her Furniture. She intends to 
spend a few Months in Maryland; In the mean time I can look out for 
a House & be providing Furniture. I have got some Linnen at my 
father’s both fine & coarse. It will be proper I should use my own 
Sheeting & Table Linnen. I wish I could get that & my Table Linnen 
sent down as soon as is convenient. If you have an Opportunity per- 
haps you could desire my Father to send them to you. There are some 
Pickles at Gen’1 Reed’s, of yours which I am to convey to you; but I 
must get a Joiner or Carpenter to make a Box for them, for fear they 
should break. In my next, I shall attend to your Commands. I am, 
with my Love to the Family, Dear Sir, 

; ‘* Your very affectionate Brother ; 
‘*Epw. Burp. 
‘¢ JASPER YEATES EsqQ.’’ 


His sister, Mrs. Jasper Yeates, wrote as follows to the 
bride on December 80, 1778: 
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‘*Permit me, my dear Betsy to congratulate you on your Change of 
Condition. Our new Connection gives me the highest Joy & Satis- 
faction, and I trust no unfriendly Event will ever interrupt our A ffec- 
tion as Sisters. I beg leave to assure you that I shall think myself 
exceedingly happy in having it in my Power on any Occasion to demon- 
strate my Love for you and my Brother. 

‘*We flatter ourselves we shall have the Pleasure of your Company 
here, whenever the Weather will permit your travelling. I need not, I 
think, tell you that our House is your Home, where you will always be 
welcome. 

‘« Pray tell me, will Cousin Peggy follow your Example? Every one 
tells me so with such Confidence, that I am laughed at for my Unbelief. 
Does she know her own Mind yet? 

‘* You will greatly oblige me by presenting my Duty to your Papa & 
Mama & Love to your Sisters & Brothers. That you & Neddy may ex- 
perience every Felicity the married State is capable of, are the ardent 
Wishes of, Dear Betsy, 

‘‘ Your most affectionate Sister ; 


It was probably in answer to this letter from his sister 
that Neddy wrote as follows to Jasper Yeates on January 
8, 1779: 


“ Being now become an old married fellow, I can sit down to Business 
with more composure than formerly—that is I have relapsed into a rea- 
sonable Being, which I had almost lost all pretensions to, by the happy 
Event which had taken place. The serious Care of providing for a 
Family will soon employ my Attention and Industry, I am almost 
frightened when I consider of the amazing Price of every Article and 
Necessary of Life in this City. Suppose I had an Inclination to pur- 
chase 20 or 30 Bushels of Wheat what could I procure it for in or near 
your City? Mrs. Francis has a neat new House at the Corner of fourth 
and Walnut Streets, which she intends to let me have the Use of for six 
or eight Months as well as of her Furniture I paying the House Rent, 
Maid’s Wages, and replacing the Wood, flour and such other Articles as 
I shall consume when I leave the House. It is such a House as I would 
chuse, It is large enough, warm, convenient, and not 100 yards from 
Mr. Shippen’s, and rents at £60 per annum, Could any thing happen 
more fortunately for a young Couple just beginning the World? .. . 

‘* ., . I wrote you as soon after my Marriage as my attention to 
Company and flutter of Spirits would permit. 

“You mention a Report of another Wedding being likely to take place 
in the family. You may recollect my Suspicions, when I last saw you 
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notwithstanding the Refusal. My Expectations have been answered: I 
was almost sure it could not be otherwise. A lame Leg is at present the 
only Obstacle. But a Lady who makes that the only Objection, and is 
firmly persuaded it will soon be well can never retract, however ex- 
pressly conditional an Engagement may have been made. However we 
have every reason to hope it will be well again, Tho’ I am not so san- 
guine as he is with respect to the time ;—but the Leg will be a couple of 
Inches shorter than the other and disfigured. He appears from the 
slight Knowledge I have of him to be a well dispositioned Man, and one 
that will use his best Endeavours to make P- happy, and I doubt not 
will succeed. He has acquired something handsome and a Settlement 
will be previously made. 

‘*T can write you no News but that Mr. McKean has prosecuted Gen- 
eral Thompson for a Libel, he was discharged upon ye first Warrant for 
its Irregularity. ... 

‘*General Cadwalader, the Town says is to be married to Miss Willy 
Bond. He has laid a dozen pair of Gloves with Peggy Shippen that 
there will be 12 Marriages among her Acquaintances before next Christ- 
mas, my Wedding and his own inclusive.’’ 


On January 2, 1779, Edward Shippen, of Lancaster, 
wrote to Colonel Burd, “We understand that General 
Arnold, a fine gentleman, lays close siege to Peggy,—and 
if so, there will soon be another match in the family.” 

It has been falsely stated that Margaret Shippen’s father 
was not opposed to Arnold, but the letter of Edward Burd, 
of January 3, 1779, clearly shows that Arnold had been re- 
fused, and the uniform tradition of the family is that it was 
her father’s refusal that is here referred to. 

It is also insinuated that no inquiries were made concern- 
ing Arnold after the charges against him were published 
on February 3, 1779. But there is x letter from Edward 
Shippen, of Lancaster, dated February 15, 1779 (in the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania), inquiring about these very 
charges, from which we quote as follows: 

“T see there are a number of Things laid to the charge 
of G—1 A—d; I wish you would favor me with a few 
lines concerning that matter.” 

The letter of Edward Shippen contains a reference to 
Arnold, and it seems as if the writer had still indulged the 
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secret hope that something might yet occur to break off the 
match to which he had so reluctantly consented. 

But a far more interesting letter, in reference to Betsy 
Shippen’s wedding, is the following written to the bride by 
her first cousin, Elizabeth Tilghman : 


‘‘ CHESTERTOWN, January 29th 1779. 

‘*well my dear young Matron how is it with your highness now. 
have you got over all your little palpitations, and settled yourself as a 
sober discreet wife—oh! heavens, what a mouthful, and is it really pos- 
sible that you are married, and have received the golden Pledge before 
the Cassock and Twenty Five. shameless girl, how could you be so 
naughty as to have so many witnesses of your actions. and then after 
all to pretend in a squeaking voice to send me trotting all over the house 
for ashovel. it is well that I had a good Tilly or I should have been 
frightened to death with your Nonsense. I dare say that you are 
ashamed of yourself by this time for making such a riot for a trifle. I dare 
say Miss B[ond] will behave much better,—you ask me whether I was 
not surprized at hearing of that match. why no my dear, for I had some 
reason for suspecting that the General [Cadwalader] looked upon her 
with eyes of kindness, when I was in Town. I dare say it will be a 
stout wedding, an’t you sorry that you did not ask the Bride elect to 
your Ball. Mrs. Dickinson is sitting by me framing a Letter to the fair 
intended. She laughs and rails at being obliged to write such a formal 
scrawl, but she cannot avoid it and therefore must puzzle her Brains to 
write nonsense as she calls it, between friends dont you think that the 
noble general has made rather a homely choice, but they say she is 
mighty good, and thats enough for any reasonable Christian. I sup- 
pose that Johnny considers that a face is a flower that Blooms and dies, 
talking of Beauty, the dear Pe[nn] had just darted across my brain alas ! 
he had like never to have called at Polly’s door again. I am well in- 
formed that she had 10 fits in half a second, when she heard the dreadful 
affair which I think a favourable sign for Johnny P[enn]. They say 
that he was determined to die like an Adonis, and of course put on the 
white damask Jacket and bought a new wig which he neatly flowered, 
powder you know is rather expensive.” [The foregoing refers to the 
Penn-Laurens duel.] 

‘Miss T[ilghman] shed a few tears at his disaster, but she is now com- 
posed do you think that she has a place still in his heart, Tilly I mean. 
it is a monstrous Bore to say heart—ah ! my dear Eliza those happy six 
weeks appear like a dream why was I snatched from you so soon, but I 
keep up my spirits at the thoughts of meeting you in the spring. give 
my best love to Counsellor Burd you have some slight knowledge of the 
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youth I presume, but at your perril dont let him peep at this elegant 
scrawl of mine. tell the girls they have my best wishes for their pro- 
motion, but I warn Madam Sarah [Shippen] not to think of young Jo[hn 
Penn?] as I am determined to dispute the charmer with her—oh ! all ye 
powers of love I had like to have forgot the gentle Arnold, where is he, 
how does he, and when is he like to convert our little Peggy. they say 
she intends to surrender soon I thought the fort would not hold out 
long well after all there is nothing like perseverence, and a regular at- 
tack. adieu my dear, supper waits. let me hear from you soon if you 


wish to give pleasure to your 
‘* affectionate E. T.” 


Alas for the dignity of Revolutionary patriots! Where 
now is that mantle of almost supernatural gravity and wis- 
dom with which the members of the Continental Congress 
have been invested from the “time whereof our memory 
runneth not to the contrary”? To think that a “ most 
potent, grave, and reverend” signer of the Declaration of 
Independence should be termed “Johnny!” But if we are 
right in supposing that “ Madam Sarah” Shippen alludes to 
the same gentleman in an undated note now before us, a 
fresh horror overwhelms us, for she says, “I think you 
have a great deal of assurance to give me fight-skin (which 
by the bye I think an excellent name) for a gallant.” Could 
irreverence go further than this? 

Returning now to Arnold, we find that he had at last 
obtained her father’s consent, for on February 8, 1779, he 
writes from the camp at Raritan, as follows: 


“My DEAREST LIFE ;— 


‘‘Never did I so ardently long to see or hear from you ‘as at this 
instant. I am all impatience and anxiety to know how you do; six 
days’ absence, without hearing from my dear Peggy, is intolerable. 
- Heavens! what must I have suffered had I continued my journey—the 
loss of happiness for a few dirty acres. I can almost bless the villanous 
roads, and more villanous men, who oblige me to return. I am heartily 
tired with my journey, and almost so with human nature. I daily dis- 
cover so much baseness and ingratitude among mankind that I almost 
blush at being of the same species, and could quit the stage without 
regret was it not for some gentle, generous souls like my dear Peggy, who 
still retain the lively impression of their Maker’s image, and who, with 
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smiles of benignity and goodness, make all happy around them, Let 
me beg of you not to suffer the rude attacks on me to give you one 
moment’s uneasiness ; they can do me no injury. I am treated with the 
greatest politeness by General Washington and the officers of the army, 
who bitterly execrate Mr. Reed and the Council for their villanous at- 
tempt to injure me. they have advised me to proceed on my journey. 
The badness of the roads will not permit, was it possible to support an 
absence of four weeks, for in less time I could not accomplish it. The 
day after to-morrow I leave this, and hope to be made happy by your 
smiles on Friday evening; ’till then all nature smiles in vain ; for you 
alone, heard, felt and seen, possess my every thought, fill every sense 
and pant in every vein. 

“Clarkson will send an express to meet me at Bristol ; make me happy 
by one line, to tell me you are so; please to present my best respects to 
your mamma and the family. My prayers and best wishes attend my 
dear Peggy. Adieu! and believe me sincerely and affectionately thine. 

‘*B, ARNOLD. 

‘Miss Peaey SHIPPEN.’’ 


On March 13, 1779, Elizabeth Tilghman writes to Mrs. 
Burd as follows: 


‘*T think all the World are running mad, what Demon has possessed 
the People with respect to Gen. A——-d, he is certainly much abused ; 
ungrateful Monsters, to attack a character that has been looked up to, in 
more instances than one, since this war commenced; but however I 
have not a doubt of his not clearing himself with honor: Poor Peggy 
how I pity her; at any rate her situation must be extreamly disagree- 
able, she has great sensibility and I think it must have been often put 
to the tryal. Will you give my Compts. to the General, I wish him 
happy because I think he deserves to be so.’’ 


On March 22,1779, Arnold purchased Mount Pleasant, 
a fine old place on the eastern bank of the Schuylkill, now 
in Fairmount Park, containing ninety-six acres, and settled 
it on himself for life with remainder to his wife and chil- 
dren. This was not very far from Edward Shippen’s country- 
seat, and on one of the oldest beeches in Ormiston Glen we 
remember to have seen in boyhood’s days the initials “ B. A.” 

In the Pennsylvania Packet of April 15, 1779, the follow- 
ing notice appeared: “ Married, Major-General Arnold to 
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Miss Peggy Shippen, youngest daughter of Edward Ship- 
pen, Esq.” 

In Watson’s Annals, Vol. III., p. 448 (edition of 1891), 
the following account by Mrs. Ann Willing Morris is given: 


‘* As a petted child she was permitted to be present at the marriage of 
General Arnold with the daughter of Chief-Justice Shippen. Of the 
character and exploits of the traitor she in after life spoke in detesta- 
tion; and for far more serious cause did she then sympathize with her 
grandmother, the aunt of ‘the beautiful bride,’ in her sorrow and sur- 
prise that so great a sacrifice was permitted to one so much her senior, 
a widower with children, and who, by herself at least, was not regarded 
with the confidence and respect necessary to render the connection de- 
sirable or agreeable. Owing to a recent wound, received under circum- 
stances which would alone have established a claim to grateful remem- 
brance had not his subsequent extraordinary defection obliterated his 
name from the roll of his country’s heroes, Arnold during the marriage 
ceremony was supported by a soldier, and when seated his disabled 
limb was propped upon a camp-stool, These wounds may perhaps have 
made him more interesting to the lovely but unfortunate bride. At all 
events, her ‘hero’ except for his character for extravagance, was then 
regarded with a share of public favor, if not with any feeling of popu- 
lar affection. He had rendered ‘some service to the state,’ and was 
distinguished for gallantry among the bravest of the land.’’ 


By way of epilogue to this chapter we quote the follow- 
ing lively letter from Miss Tilghman, who soon after mar- 
ried James Lloyd, the “ certain Major” she speaks of: 


“CHESTER Town April 14th 1779. 

‘‘Get married as soon as you can—and so that is really the burden of 
your song, my dear Eliza, good Lord! what will this world come to? 
who could have ever Imagined that you would turn Preacher, and that 
Matrimony should be the Text. perhaps you think that I dont remem- 
ber the Quakes tremblings and a thousand other Quirks that you had 
on a certain occasion. if your feelings were affected, you are a mon- 
strous Hypocrite and have a very great sin to answer for in frightening 
poor Peggy and myself into a solemn Oath, never to change our State, 
which Oath, Madam P. most religiously kept, till she was Burgoyned 
—which, report says was on Thursday last. will you my dear give my 
best love to Mrs, Arnold. tell her that I wish her every happiness that 
this world is capable of affording, and that she may long live the de- 
light and comfort of her adoring General—there’s a flourish for you. 
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dont you think I am a good deal in the Hare stile? I have you all 
before me this instant, and have even seen in Imagination every joyous 
scene that the Wedding has produced. Heigh-ho! why did not the 
fates allow me to make one of the gay throng that surrounded the fair 
Bride. Apropos; has our Friend Zane exerted her genius on the happy 
occasion? I dont think that the United States can produce her equal. I 
have a Letter from her which is beyond all description. I thought that 
her Extempore in the Courts, was a master Piece. but indeed (to use 
her own expressions) they were poor & lean compared to some flights of 
fancy in my Letter; to me she is really a treasure; and I would not 
give up her Correspondence on any account. she will be a constant 
fund of entertainment to me as she intends writing every thing that 
passes in Town and her comments are peculiar to Herself. so that you 
see I shall not be reduced to the Necessity of taking a certain Major, by 
way of softening the Solitude of Maryland. pray my dear from whence 
did you get your Intelligence? has my good Friend E. T. been puffing 
a second time of my making a Confidant of her? my heart is almost 
broke on N. Chew’s leaving us. God knows when we shall meet again, as 
every scheme is blown away. now my Father has given up all thought 
of living this Summer at the Falls. we are to spend this summer in 
Talbot at Uncle William Tilghman’s. next to being with you it is the 
only place that I wish to pass my time. it is an enchanting situation, 
genteel Neighbourhood, and to crown all, they are a Family that I adore, 
and will receive us with open arms. you saw Nancy Tilghman in Phila- 
delphia; she is a sweet girl; her manners and conversation often put 
me in mind of you my dear Betsy, judge then if I have not reason to 
love her. I had a letter from her yesterday she is in Baltimore, acting 
Bridesmaid to Miss Hetty Levy who is married to a Doctor Goodwin. 
so goes the world. who would have thought that child would have 
been married so soon? I declare it makes me feel quite old. I very well 
remember her an infant. my respects to my tall cousin Burd, you have 
seen the Gentleman, how dare he call me little? is not my height the 
Ton. I wonder who would even wish to be higher than the right honour- 
able Mrs. R——d. Farewell my dear, that you may always be as happy 


as you now are is the wish of your ever affectionate 
‘‘—, TILGHMAN. 
‘Mrs. Burp. 
“ Philadelphia.” 


THE JOURNEY TO WEST POINT. 


After his marriage, Arnold lived at his house in Philadel- 
phia and at Mount Pleasant in a style of ostentation which 
he could not afford. Mrs. Arnold probably visited her 








— 
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cousin at Sunbury, near Bristol, Pennsylvania; for a letter 
from A. Coxe to Mrs. Burd, dated Sunbury, June 9, 1779, 
contains this sentence: “Pray give my love to the girls, 
one of them I hope will come up with Mrs. Arnold who 
we expect every day.” 

Mrs. Arnold’s first son was born on March 19, 1780; and 
Washington, writing to Arnold on March 28, 1780, says, 
“Let me congratulate you on the late happy event. Mrs. 
Washington joins me in presenting her wishes for Mrs. 
Arnold on the occasion.” ! 

On August 3, 1780, Arnold obtained the command of 
West Point. He had been in communication with the 
British commander since about April, 1779.” 

By August 30, 1780, Arnold’s plot only awaited a meet- 
ing with the representative of Sir Henry Clinton to have the 
final details arranged.° 

Sir Henry Clinton, in his report to Lord George Germain, 
says,— 

‘*Tt became necessary at this instant, that the secret correspondence 
under feigned names, which had been so long carried on, should be ren- 
dered into certainty, both as to the person being General Arnold com- 
manding at West Point, and that in the manner in which he was to sur- 
render himself, the forts, and troops to me, it should be so conducted 
under a concerted plan between us, as that the King’s troops sent upon 
this expedition should be under no risk of surprise or counterplot ; and 
I was determined not to make the attempt but under such particular 
security.’’ ¢ 

At this time Mrs. Arnold was in Philadelphia, and did not 
leave the city until Thursday, September 6, 1780, probably 
arriving at West Point on September 12, 1780. The fol- 
lowing letter from Hannah Arnold fixes the dates: 


“SuNDAY, September 10, 1780. 
‘*T address you, my dear Mrs. Arnold, from the regions of gloom and 
solitude ; but when this splenatic scrawl will reach you, know not, for 
at present have not the shadow of a conveyance for it. 


1 Sparks’s Washington, Vol. VI. p. 494. 


*Tbid., Vol. VII. p. 520. 
* Sparks’s Arnold, p. 175. * Thid., p. 169. 
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‘‘This is Monday, the fourth day since your departure, and I have 
not once in the whole time step’d my foot over the threshold of our own 
door, and have scarcely been off the bed two hours together ; have had 
the slight but troublesome fever that has so indiscriminately attact’d all 
orders of people (old maids not exempted.) Mrs. Burd has been in the 
same situation with myself, so that we have as yet not seen each other. 
Mr. Burd has kindly called once or twice; if you could conceive how 
we miss you and the dear little bantling, you would pity us. Harry was 
inconsolable the whole day you left us, and had, I believe, not less than 
twenty the most violent bursts of grief; his little brother Edward seems 
to be the principal theme of the mournful song—not one day has es 
caped without his shedding tears at his absence; he laments that just 
as he began to know and love his brother, he must be removed so far 
from him that he cannot even hear how he does ; this day with a falling 
tear, he observ’d to me that he thought it very hard when he had so few 
relations, that they should all be at such a distance from him ; must own 
the observation call’d forth a sympathetic drop from my eyes. Am ex- 
tremely anxious to know low you perform your journey ; am very fear- 
ful for the poor little sore-headed boy, and am surpriz’d that I have not 
heard a syllable from you, but comfort myself with the thought that no 
news is good news, as I cannot imagine but I should have heard it, if 
any material accident had befallen you. Yesterday got a letter from 
your anxious husband, who, lover-like, is tormenting himself with a 
thousand fancied disasters which have happened to you and the family ; 
however hope by the day after to-morrow you will be able to remove all 
his distressing fears. Heaven guard you safely to him, for in your life 
and happiness his consists. 

‘* Your papa was in yesterday ; the family at the Cottage were all well, 
and had just heard your mamma was gone down to your aunt Pierce’s— 
my head aches, and as I am sleepy, will close my letter for to-night ; 
sweet repose to you and yours.— 

‘* Monday Morning.—Had wrote the hore, hoping some opportunity 
would present for sending it; and left it unsealed to make whatever ad- 
ditions I found proper; but none presenting, had left it in statu quo; 
was just dressing myself, with an intent to creep out and make Mrs, 
Huntington a morning visit, when Punch came tripping up stairs (show- 
ing his teeth), with a letter in his hand from mistress: I broke the seal 

“with eager solicitude, and am more than happy to find you performed 
your journey as far as Brunswick with so much ease and pleasure; may 
they both attend in your train to the end of it ;—am rejoiced at the ac- 
count you give me of Edward; hope the little rogue holds out as well 
as he began; reckon he will this night finish his first grand tour.— 

‘Sent just now to see how Mrs. Burd was; have for answer that she 
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is much better; if my morning’s visiting don’t make me sick, design 
seeing her in the evening.— 

‘* Thursday.—Nothing new to-day. Saw Mrs. Burd last night, and 
we have made an appointment to Mrs. Morris’s to-morrow.—family 
affairs go on smooth ; find I have got a steady, clever, industrious old 
cook ; she has been out only once to church, and seems to have no in- 
clination for gadding; your papa keeps Mrs. Allen’s house for you, or 
himself ; which takes it will be determined soon; he thinks Mrs. Allen’s, 
on some accounts, most convenient for him, and knows the one we are 
now in, most so for you; for my part, wish he may find it most con- 
venient to take Mrs. Allen’s himself. 

‘* Friday Evening.—Am just returned from Mrs. Morris’s where I 
drank tea with Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Cope, two Miss Marshalls, Miss 
Nellie McCall, Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. Burd, Miss Sally Morris, of New 
Jersey, and another Miss—name unknown, the two Mr. Coxes, all the 
beaux we had tv help ourselves with. Hear nothing from the little boys 
at Maryland. Mr. and Mrs. mead are just annonce’d ; adieu for to-night. 

“ Saturday Evening.—The day has passed off without hearing one lisp 
from you; I cannot account for it, unless by delays on the road; prom- 
ise myself you are now happy with my brother; hope you have by this 
reach’d, and Edward quite well of his sore head. Your papa has been 
unwell for a few days, but is better; he went from here two hours since ; 
all well at the cottage. Your mamma is not yet return’d. Harry de- 
sires his duty to papa and mamma, his love to Edward and Betsy; he 
says he wishes mamma would please to kiss Edward one hundred times 
for him, and when her hand is in, she may, if she pleases, give him 
fifty for his aunt; make my love to my brother, if you please. I shall 
expect letters the first and all opportunities, and am with sincere esteem 
and regard. Yours, 

‘*H, ARNOLD. 

‘‘T have nothing to say in excuse for this ill pen’d scrawl, but that 


writing is not my talent. 
“m, Ai* 


Mrs. Arnold no doubt pursued the route which had been 
carefully marked out for her in Arnold’s own handwriting, 
in a paper which was afterwards found at West Point, but 
is now in the Department of State at Washington. It is as 
follows : 

“ Directions for Mrs, Arnold on Her way to Wt. Point 


“ You must by all means get out of the Carriage in Crossing all Ferries, 
and going over all large Bridges to prevent accidents. 
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‘*1 Your first nights Stage will be at Bristol. Mr. Coxes 20 Miles 

‘*2 The Second at Trenton, Banagers unless you to G. Dickinsons or 
Col. Caduc’s. 10 

‘*3 The third night to Brunswick Wm. Mairiners a good house 28 If 
the weather is warm and this Stage too long you can lodge at Princeton 
12 Miles from Trenton. 

‘4 the fourth Night at Newark... 26 If this Stage is too long you 
can stop 6 miles Short at Elizabeth Town, or if any danger is Apprehended 
from the enemy you will be very safe by riding a few miles out of the 
Common rode. 

“*§ the fifth Night at Paramus. 12. 

‘‘The 6th night Judge Coe’s 14 Miles and If not fatigued to Joshua 
Smith Esqr. 6 Miles further and only three from King’s Ferry where you 
will be hospitably received & well accommodated. you will get tollera- 
able Beds at Coe’s, & from thence or Smith’s can reach Wt. Point next 
day with ease as you will go from King’s Ferry by Water, so that in 
Seven days if the Weather is cool, you will perform the Journey with 
ease. You must not Forget to bring your own Sheets to sleep in on the 
road, and a Feather Bed to put in the Lt. Waggon which will make an 
easy Seat, and you will find it cooler, and pleasenter to ride in in smooth 
roads, than a Close Carriage.—and it will ease your Carriage Horses, 
At Paramus you will be very politely received by Mrs. Watkins & Mrs. 
Provost, very Genteel People 

‘“let me beg of you not to make your Stages so long as to fatigue 
yourself or the Dr. Boy. If you should be much longer in Coming 


We call the reader’s particular attention to the sentence, 
“ At Paramus you will be very politely received by Mrs. 
Watkins & Mrs. Provost, very Genteel People.” An in- 
spection of the original paper in the State Department at 
Washington, D. C., shows that Arnold first wrote “very 
polite People,” and afterwards struck out the word “ polite” 
and interlined the word “Genteel.” The addition of the 
three words “ very Genteel People” shows that Mrs. Arnold 
was not acquainted with Mrs. Provost; for if they had been 
friends previously, Arnold would not have said Mrs. Pro- 
vost was “ Genteel” and would not have mentioned Mrs. 
Watkins at all. This fact, apparently so trivial, has a most 
important bearing upon the charges afterwards made against 
Mrs. Arnold. The point assumed in Burr’s story, as we 
shall see, was that Mrs. Arnold was such a friend of Mrs. 
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Provost that she could trust her with a secret on which her 
life depended. 

It is poetic justice, as we shall see, that the husband whom 
Aaron Burr sought to wrong should have unwittingly fur- 
nished proof of the falsehood of Burr’s accusation against 
his wife, Mrs. Arnold. 

She reached West Point in safety, and took up her abode 
in the “ Robinson” House, which was finely situated on a 
knoll on the eastern side of the Hudson overlooking the 
river. 

It seemed now as if heaven had granted to her the fairest 
blessings of life. She was with her husband, far removed 
from the calumnies and slanders which had incessantly as- 
sailed him in Philadelphia. Her darling child was in her 
arms, and in one of the most beautiful and romantic situa- 
tions of America the golden month of September was daily 
displaying new beauties of the forests to her delighted eyes. 
It was the last gleam of sunshine in her life, which from 
this time was passed in trouble and sorrow. 


(To be continued.) 
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INDEX TO AMERICAN PORTRAITS. 


BY BUNFORD SAMUEL, OF THE RIDGWAY BRANCH OF THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA LIBRARY. 


This index is a selection only from one of a general nature 
in manuscript, covering portraits of all nations. On account 
of space, even the American ones are selected, and comprise 
the period from 1732 to 1852, whereas the unpublished manu- 
script comes down to 1896, and includes popular magazines, 
such as Harper, Scribner, and others. Our present selection 
is from the magazines given below, the dates of which repre- 
sent the volumes accessible in the principal libraries of Phila- 
delphia,—viz., the Library Company of Philadelphia, the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the Mercantile Library, and the Philadelphia Free 
Library. 

As negative information is sometimes useful, we may 
state that the following magazines have been searched with- 
out result,—viz., The American Magazine, 1757 and 1758; 
The New American Magazine, 1758-60; The American Maga- 
zine, 1769; and The Pennsylvania Magazine, 1775 and 1776. 

Our selection follows the plan necessary to the larger 
index, whereof it isa part. It does not choose or reject a 
portrait upon grounds of rarity or authenticity, etc., but in- 
dexes anything purporting to represent a subject within its 
scope at its face value, whether really a “counterfeit pre- 
sentment” or not; and it gives no further information as to 
portraits indexed than the name of painter and engraver, 
afforded by themselves. 

The reader is reminded that an index of portraits may, 
besides its main object, be found of use for others,—<.g., as 
an assistance to artists seeking the costume of a period, as 
a clue to biographical text, to fac-simile autographs, etc. 
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MaGazInes INDEXED. 


London Magazine. ‘ P ‘ . 1782-1772. 
Universal Magazine . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 1747-1815. 
Westminster Magazine. . ; . 17738-1785. 
European Magazine . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 1782-1826. 
Columbian Magazine . " ‘ ‘ . 1786-1792. 
Massachusetts Magazine. . . . 1789-1798. 
Monthly Mirror ; ‘ : ‘ . 1796-1810. 
Port Folio ; ‘ ‘ , . . 1801-1827. 
Union Magazine. , ‘ , : . 1801-1803. 
Polyanthos . ; R : , . 1805-1814. 
La Belle Assemblée . . ‘ ; . 1806-1828. 
Analectic Magazine . , ‘ ‘ . 18138-1820. 
Museum . , ‘ . ‘ ; - 1822-1851. 
Democratic Review . ‘ ; : . 1838-1852. 
American Whig Review . ; ; . 1845-1851. 


From the following magazines portraits of those person- 
ages only have been selected whose portraits also appear in 
one or more of the above list. A number of books are 
also included to the same extent, though not specified here. 


New Monthly Magazine. ‘ P . 1821-1873. 
Knickerbocker Magazine . ‘ ‘ . 1834-1865, 
Bentley’s Miscellany : ‘ . . 1837-1868. 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine ‘ . . 1850-1896. 
Scribner’s Magazine . ; ; ‘ . 1870-1896. 
Century Magazine. ‘ , . . 1881-1896. 
Cosmopolitan Magazine. ’ : . 1886-1896. 


ABERCROMBIE, JAMES, D.D.; Port Folio, frontispiece, November, 1810. 
Trott del., Edwin sc. 

ApAMS, JOHN; European Magazine, frontispiece, August, 1783. 

~——, Joun; American Universal Magazine, vol. i. p. 361, March, 1797. 

——, JoHN; Philadelphia Monthly Magazine, July, 1798. 

——, Joun; Literary Magazine and American Register, frontispiece, 
August, 1804. B. Tanner sc. 

——, Joun; Museum, July, 1827. G. Stuart p., Longacre se. From 
portrait in Delaplaine’s Gallery. 

——, Joun; National Portrait Gallery, vol. iv., frontispiece, 1836. G. 
Stuart p., J. B. Longacre sc. From a copy by Otis. 

——, Joun; Jones, A. D., Illust. Am. Biog. N. Y., vol. i. p. 59, 1853. 
J. W. Orr sc. 
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ApaMs, JOHN; Brotherhead, Wm., Centennial Book of the Signers, 
Phila., n. d., p. 853. 

——, JoHN; Harper, p. 289, July, 1876. 

——, Joun; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. i. p. 195, 1877. 

——, JouHn; Loubat, J. F., Medallic Hist. of the U. S., N. Y., vol. ii. 
p-. 21, 1878. Medal. 

—, Joun; Oncken, Das Zeitalter Friedrichs des Grossen, Berlin 
(Oncken, Allg. Ges.), vol. ii. pp. 718, 719, 1882. Trumbull p. (Pic- 
ture of signing of Declaration of Independence.) Sadd sc. 

——, Joun; Harper, p. 838, May, 1883. 

——, JoHN; Harper, p. 553, March, 1884. G. Stuart p., G. Kruell sec. 

——, JoHN; Hopp, Bundesstaat in Nord Amerika. Berlin (Oncken, 
Allg. Ges.), pp. 274-276, 1886. 

——, JoHN; Century, p. 322, July, 1887. G. Stuart p., T. Johnston sc. 

——, JoHN; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, vol. vi. 
p- 36, 1889. From print in Amsterdam ed. of “ Geschichte van het 
Geschil,” ete. 

——, Joun; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, vol. vii. 
p- 90, 1889. From eng. in European Magazine. 

——, JouHNn; Century, p. 825, April, 1889. 

——, Joun; Scrib., p. 51, January, 1895. G. Stuart. From copy by 
Jane Stuart. 

——, JoHN Quincy; Casket, frontispiece, June, 1828. 

——, JoHN Quincy; National Portrait Gallery, vol. iv., 1836. Du- 
rand p., J. W. Paradise sc. 

——, Joun Quincy; American Rev., frontispiece, May, 1845. Mar- 
chant p., G. Parker sc. 

——, JoHN Quincy; Illustrated London News, p. 283, April 29, 1848. 

——, Joun Quincy; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. i. 
p- 119, 1853. J. W. Orr se. 

——, Joun Quincy; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. i. p. 579, 1877. 

——, Joun Quincy; Loubat, J. F., Medallic Hist. of the U. 8., N. Y., 
vol. ii., plate 54, 1878. Furst. Medal. 

——, Joun Quincy; Hopp, Bundesstaat in Nord Amerika, Berlin 
(Oncken, Allg. Ges.), p. 445, 1886. Chappel p. 

——, JoHn Quincy; Harper, p. 119, June, 1884. G. P. A. Healy p. 

——, JoHn Quincy; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Bos- 
ton, vol. vii. p. 550, 1889. From eng. in National Portrait Gallery. 

—, Joun Quincy; Scrib., p. 204, February, 1895. Stuart p. 

——-, Samu.; Polyanthos, vol. iii. p. 73, September, 1806. 8. Harris sc. 

——, Samu.; Delaplaine’s Repository, vol. ii. part 1, p. 1, 1815. Cop- 
ley p., Goodman and Piggot sc. 

——, Samu.; Casket, September, 1832. Copley p., Goodman and Pig- 
got sc. 

——, Samu.; National Portrait Gallery, vol. iv., 1836. Copley p., G. F. 
Storm sc. From drawing by Longacre. 

——, Samu.; Harper, p. 1£4, July, 1851. 
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ApamMs, SAML.; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. i. p. 53, 
1853. J. W. Ott se. 

——, Samu.; Brotherhead, Wm., Centennial Book of the Signers, Phila., 
n. d., p. 173. 

, SAML.; Harper, p. 185, July, 1876. 

——, Samu.; Harper, p. 192, July, 1876. “ Johnston port.” 

——, Samu.; Oncken, Das Zeitalter Friedrichs des Grossen, Berlin 
(Oncken, All. Ges.), vol. ii. pp. 718, 719, 1882. Trumbull p. (pic¢- 
ture of signing of Declaration of Independence), Sadd sc. 

——, SamuL.; Harper, p. 739, October, 1883. 

——, Samu.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, vol. vi. 
p. 40, 1889. From cut by Norman in “An Impartial History of 
the War.” 

——, SamMuL.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, vol. vi. 
p. 41, 1889. From portrait in London edition of 1700 of “An 
Impartial History of the War.” 

AprRAIN, Rost., Democratic Rev., vol. xiv. p. 559, June, 1844. Ingham p., 
P. H. Reason se. 

Agassiz, Louis JEAN RopotpHe; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., 
N. Y., p. 459, 1854. 

——, Louis Jean Ropotrue; Illust. Lond. News, p. 296, March, 20, 
1858. 

——, Louis Jean Ropotrue; Liitell’s Living Age, July, 1859. F. 
Croll se. 

——, Louis JEAN Ropo.tpHeE; Illust. Lond. News, p. 4, January 3, 
1874. 

——, Louis JEAN RopotPHeE; Harper, p. 200, January, 1876. 

——, Louis Jean Ropotpne; Scrib., p. 353, July, 1876. 

——, Louis JEAN Ropo.tpHe; Century, p. 498, February, 1883. After 
etching by Merritt. 

, Louis JEAN RopotpHe; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of 
Amer., Boston, vol. i. p. 373, 1889. Photo. in the Somerset Club. 

——, Louis JEAN RopoteHE; Book News, p. 387, May, 1893. From 
Holder’s “ Louis Agassiz.” 

AITKEN, JAMES (“ John the Painter”) ; London Magazine, March, 1777. 
Drawing taken at his trial. 

ALLEN, Wa. (of Ohio); Democratic Rev., frontispiece, September, 1843. 
Daguerreotype. Fred. Halpin. 

——, Ws. (of Ohio); Harper, p. 863, November, 1881. 

—, Wm. Henry, Oapt. U.S.N.; Port Folio, frontispiece, January, 
1814. Edwin se. 

ALLSTON, WASHINGTON; Democratic Rev., October, 1843. 

——, WasHINGTON; Campbell’s Mag., frontispiece, March, 1844. Sar- 
tain sc. 

——, WASHINGTON; Lester, E. Edwards, Artists of America, N. Y., 
p. 1, 1846. Harding p., Burt sc. 

——, WasHINGTON; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. i. p. 
195, 1853. J. W. Orr se. 
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ALLSTON, WASHINGTON; Putnam’s Mag., vol. x. p. 497, October, 1857. 

——, WASHINGTON; Harper, p. 696, April, 1876. 

——, WasHINGTON; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. ii. p. 17, 1877. 

——, WASHINGTON; Century, p. 83, January, 1892. 

——, WASHINGTON; Scrib., p. 2, January, 1892. G. W. Flagg p., G. 
Kruell sc. 

AMERICUS VESPUCIUS; See Vespucius. 

Ames, FisHEeR; Port Folio, vol. xx. p. 89, 1825. Stuart p., Leney sc. 

——, Fisner; Port Folio, p. 101, February, 1813. Edwin sc. 

——, Fisuer; Analectic Mag., frontispiece, April, 1814. Stuart p., 
Leney sc. 

——, Fisuer; Delaplaine’s Repository, vol. i. part 1, p. 45, 1815. 
Stuart p., Boyd sc. 

——, Fisuer; National Portrait Gallery, vol. iii., 1836. G. Stuart p. 
Engraved by J. F. E. Prudhomme after Edwin. 

——, Fisuer; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. i. p. 81, 
1853. J. W. Orr sc. 

——, Fisuer; Harper, p. 244, January, 1884. 

, Fisuer; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, vol. 
vii. p. 311, 1889. After eng. in Analectic Mag. 
, Fisner; Century, p. 807, April, 1889. 

ANDREWS, JOHN (Provost); Port Folio, p. 425, May, 1813. Sully p., 
Edwin sc. 

ARNOLD, BENEDICT; Westminster Mag., p. 610, November, 1780. 

——, BeNepIcT; European Mag., frontispiece, February, 1783. Du 
Simitiére sc. 

——, Benepict; Du Simitiére p., Thirteen Portraits of American Legis- 
lators, plate 13, 1783. Du Simitiére del., B. Reading sc. 

——, Benepiot; Howard, Alfred, Biog. Illust., plate 10, 1830. 

——, BenepictT; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. i. p. 85, 
1853. J. W. Orr se. 

——, Benepict; Harper, p. 451, September, 1851. 

——, Benepict; Harper, p. 721, November, 1861. 

——, Brenepict; Harper, p. 832, May, 1876. 

——, Benepict; Schuyler, John, Institution of the Society of Cin- 
cinnati, N. Y., p. 253, 1886. H. B. Hall aq. f. 

——, Benepict; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, 
vol. vi. p. 223, 1889. From eng. in “Impartial History of War 
in America.” 

——, BeNnepict; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, 
p. 447, 1889. Du Simitié@re p., Adam sc. 

——, Benepict; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, 
p- 448, 1889. Cut in Geschichte d. Kriege in und ausser Europa. 

——, Brenepict; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, 
p. 449, 1889. Cut in Murray’s “ Impartial History of Present War.” 

——, Mrs. Benepict. See Shippen, Margaret. 

AsHMAN, Geo.; American Rev., vol. xvi. p. i193, September, 1852. 
A. H. Ritchie se. 
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AsHMAN, Geo.; Century, p. 666, September, 1887. 

ATHERTON, Cuas. G.; Democratic Rev., vol. xxiii., frontispiece, July, 
1848. Daguerreotype. T. Doney sc. 

——, Cuas. G.; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. ii. p. 431, 
1854. 

AvuDUBON, JOHN JAMES; Illust. Lond. News, p. 144, February 15, 1851. 

——, JoHN JAMES; Godey’s Lady’s Book, frontispiece, May, 1851. 

——, Joun James; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., p. 275, 
1854. 

——, JoHN James; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. i. p. 678, 1877. 
Roberts sc. 

——, JoHN James; Harper, p. 665, October, 1880. 

——, Joun James; Scrib., p. 269, Merch, 1892. Cruikshank p., Tur- 
ner sc. 

——, Joun James; Scrib., p. 268, March, 1893. Profile from death- 
mask. 

——, Joun James; Scrib., p. 273, March, 1893. J. W. Audubon p. 

——, Joun James; Scrib., p. 275, March, 1893. Portrait shortly be- 
fore death. 


BAINBRIDGE, WM., Commodore; Polyanthos, 1812. 

——, WmM., Commodore; Analectic Mag. (2d ed.), frontispiece, Janu- 
ary, 1813. Stuart p., Edwin se. 

——, WmM., Commodore; Analectic Mag., frontispiece, October, 1813. 
Stuart p., Edwin sc. 

——, Wm.; Port Folio, frontispiece, December, 1813. Stuart p., Ed- 
win sc. ' 

——, Wm., Commodore; National Portrait Gallery, vol. iii. 1836. 
J. W. Jarvis p., G. Parker sc. 

——, Wm., Commodore; Wyatt, Thos., Memoirs of Generals and other 
Commanders in the American Army and Navy, Phila., p. 215, 1848. 
Medal. 

——, Wm., Commodore; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. i. 
p. 123, 1853. J. W. Orr se. 

——, Wm., Commodore; Harper, p. 171, January, 1862. 

——, Wm., Commodore; Loubat, J. F., Medallic Hist. of U. 8., N. Y., 
vol. ii. plate 29, 1878. First. Medal. 

—, Wm., Commodore; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., 
.Boston, vol. vii. p. 380, 1889. From National Portrait Gallery. 
Batpwin, Rocrer S.; American Rev., vol. x. p. 331, October, 1849. 

Daguerreotype. A. H. Ritchie sc. 

Baroray, Jas. T.; Littell’s Living Age, frontispiece, January 1, 1859. 
Sartain sc. 

Bariow, Joet; Analectic Mag., frontispiece, Aug. 1814. Edwin sc. 

——, Jort; National Portrait Gallery, vol. i., 1836. Robt. Fulton p., 
A. B. Durand sc. 

——, Jort; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. ii. p. 243, 1854. 
J. W. Orr se. 
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Barlow, JorL; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. i. p. 409, 1877. 

BaknargD, Dant. Dewey; American Rev., p. 521, May, 1848. A. H. 
Ritchie sc. 

Barry, JOHN, Commodore ; Port Folio, frontispiece, July, 1813. Stuart 
p-, Edwin sc. 

Barton, Ben. SmitH; Port Folio, frontispiece, April, 1816. Go- 
brecht sc. 

——, Ben. SmitH; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, 
vol. i. p. 371, 1889. 

Bayarp, Jas. A.; Analectic Mag., frontispiece, February, 1816. Wert- 
muller p., Goodman and Piggot sc. 

——, Jas. A.; National Portrait Gallery, vol. ii., 1836. Wertmuller p., 
Wellmore sc. 

——, Jas. A.; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. i., 1853. 
J. W. Orr se. 

BELKNAP, JEREMY; Polyanthos, vol. i., frontispiece, 1805. 8S. Har- 
ris sc. 
, JEREMY; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. i. p. 265, 1877. 

Bett, Joun; American Rev., vol. xvi. p. 289, October, 1852. A. H. 
Ritchie sc. 

——, Joun; Century, p. 670, September, 1887. J. C. Buttre se. 

——, Joun; Scrib., p. 339, September, 1888. Campaign medal. 

BENNETT, JAS. GorRDON, Sr.; Democratic Rev., vol. xxxi. p. 419, No- 
vember and December, 1852. Daguerreotype. J. Ourdan sc. 

——, Jas. Gorpon, Sr.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, November, 1852. 
Daguerreotype. J. Ourdan sc. 

——, Jas. Gorpon, Sr.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, December, 1852. 
Daguerreotype. J. Ourdan sc. 

——, Jas. Gorpon, Sr.; Port. Monthly of the N. Y. Illustrated News, 
p. 148, April, 1864. 

——, Jas. Gorpon, Sr.; Century, p. 223, June, 1892. Caricature, 
“The Mustang Team.” 

——, Jas. Gorpon, Sr.; Cosmopolitan, p. 83, November, 1894. 

Benton, THos. Hart, Ool.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, October, 
1837. Ch. Fenderich del., Bannerman sc. 

——, Tuos. Hart, Col.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, July, 1843. 
Daguerreotype. Engraved by Halpin. 

——, THos. Hart, Col.; Illust. Lond. News, p. 224, April 3, 1847. 

——, Tos. Hart, Col.; Bungay, G. W., Off-Hand Takings, N. Y., 
p- 345, 1854. J.C. Buttre se. 

—, Tuos. Hart, Col.; Scrib., pp. 272, 275, July, 1874. Statue in 
Lafayette Park, St. Louis. 

——, Tuos. Hart., Col.; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. i. p. 732, 1877, 
Roberts sc. 

—, Tuos. Hart, Ool.; Harper, p. 510, March, 1884. Statue in La- 
fayette Park, St. Louis. 

——, Txos. Hart, Col.; Century, p. 859, April, 1887. 
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Benton, Tuos. Hart, Ool.; Century, p. 767, March, 1891. Drawing by 
C. Fenderich, lith. by Lehman & Duval. 

——, Tuos. Hart, Col.; Century, p. 224, June, 1892. Caricature, 
“The Democratic Platform.” 

BERNARD, JOHN; Polyanthos, vol. ii., frontispiece, 1806. 8. Harris se. 

BerRigEN, JOHN MAcPHERSON; American Rev., vol. v. p. 433, May, 1847. 
T. Doney se. 

——, JoHN MAcPHERSON; White, Hist. Collections of Georgia, N. Y., 
p. 372, 1855. 

BIDDLE, JAMES, Capt. U.S.N.; Port Folio, frontispiece, October, 1809. 
D. Edwin sc. 

——, James, Oapt. U.S.N.; Analectic Mag., November, 1815. 

——, James, Capt. U.S.N.; Port Folio, frontispiece, November, 1815. 
J. Wood p., Gimbrede sc. 

——, James, Capt. U.S.N.; Wyatt, Thos., Mem. of Generals and other 
Commanders in the Amer. Army and Navy, Phila., p. 289, 1843. 
Medal. 

——, James, Capt. U.S.N.; Loubat, J. F., Medallic Hist. of U. S., 
N. Y., vol. ii. p. 49, 1878. First. Medal. 

——, James, Oapt. U.S.N.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., 
Boston, vol. vii. p. 409, 1889. From Analectic Mag. 

——, Nicnoias, Oapt.; Port Folio, vol. ii. p. 285, October, 1809. D. 
Edwin sc. 

BrneHAM, Lavinta, Countess Spencer; La Belle Assemblée, frontis- 
piece, August, 1811. Robt. Cooper sc. 

——, Lavinia, Countess Spencer; Illust. Lond. News, p. 49, January 
20, 1877. Reynolds p. 

——, Lavinia, Countess Spencer; Illust. Lond. News, pp. 2, 4, of Sup., 
February 27, 1892. Reynolds p. 

Buarz, Francis P.; Democratic Rev., vol. xvii., frontispiece, July, 1845. 
Sully p., Sartain se. 

——, Franois P.; Democratic Rev., vol. xvii., frontispiece, August, 
1845. Sully p., Sartain sc. 

——, Francis P.; Scrib., p. 340, September, 1888. Campaign medal. 

——, Franois P.; Century, p. 219, June, 1892. Caricature, “ Jackson 
clearing his Kitchen.” 

BLAKELY, JOHNSTON, Capt.; Analectic Mag., frontispiece, May, 1816. 
Gimbrede se. 

——, JounstTon, Capt.; Wyatt, Thos., Memoirs of Generals and other 
Commanders in the American Army and Navy, Phila., p. 289, 1848. 
Medal. 

——, Jonnston, Capt.; Harper, p. 179, January, 1862. 

, JOHNSTON, Capt.; Loubat, J. F., Medallic Hist. of the U. S., 
N. Y., vol. ii. plate 39, 1878. First. Medal. 

Boxee, D. A.; American Rev., p. 89, August, 1851. J. P. Ourdan sc. 

Boxer, Geo. Henry; International Mag., vol. iv. p. 156, September, 
1851. 

——, Geo. Henry; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. ii. p. 710, 1877. 
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Boxer, Geo. Henry; Harper, p. 331, February, 1882. 

BONAPARTE, JOSEPH; Woodward, C. M., Caricature Mag., v. p., 1808. 
Caricatures. 

——, JosePH; La Belle Assemblée, frontispiece, June, 1811. 

——, JosepH; Campaign of Waterloo, illustrated with eng., p. 5 of 
Biog. Notices, 1816. 

——, JosEPH; Baines, Edward, Hist. of the Wars of the French Revo- 
lution, vol. ii. p. 131, 1817. Medal of 1809. 

——, JosePH; Edwards, Edwd., Napoleon medals, plate 25, 1837. 
Medals. 

——, JosepH; Trésor de numis., Méd. de l’Empire, plates 25, 27, 1849. 
Medals. 

——, JosePH; Scrib., p. 763, October, 1877. Medallion in snuff-box. 

——, JosEPH; Harper, p. 4, December, 1879. 

——, JosePH; Scrib., p. 36, November, 1880. 

——, JosepH; Oncken, Das Zeitalter der Revolution, Berlin, (Oncken, 
Allg. Ges.), vol. ii. p. 213, 1884. Regnault p. (picture of marriage 
of Jerome Bonaparte). 

, JOSEPH; Century, p. 89, May, 1893. J. Gobaud p., Rodolphe 
Piguet. 

——, Josepn; Century, p. 503, February, 1895. Picture in Hotel de 
Ville, Ajaccio. F. E. Fillebrown sc. 

——, JosePpH; Century, p. 210, November, 1895. Gérard p., E. 
Pape del. 

——, JosePpH; Century, pp. 20, 21, November, 1895. David p. (pic- 
ture of coronation of Napoleon). 

Botts, JouN Minor; American Rev., frontispiece, December, 1847. 
T. Doney sc. 

Bovupinot, Extas; Port Folio, vol. ix. p. 265, 1820. T. Sully del., J. 
Boyd se. 

——, Extras; National Portrait Gallery, vol. iii, 1836. Waldo and 
Jewett p., J. W. Paradise sc. 

——, Extas; Century, p. 807, April, 1889. Waldo and Jewett p., 
Durand sec. 

Bowpo1n, JAMES, Governor; Massachusetts Mag., frontispiece, Janu- 
ary, 1791. Silhouette. 8S. Hill se. 

——, James, Governor; Polyanthos, 1812. 

——, James, Governor; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., 
Boston, vol. vii. p. 229, 1889. From eng. in Massachusetts Mag. 

Bow.in, JAMES B.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, May, 1846. Da- 
guerreotype. T. Doney. 

Braprorp, WM. (Atty.-Gen.) ; Port Folio, frontispiece, September, 1809. 
Edwin sc. 

Brent, J. Fenwick; Democratic Rev., vol. xxii., frontispiece, January, 
1848. T. Doney sc. 

Briaas, Gro. N.; American Rev., frontispiece, November, 1849. Da- 
guerreotype. A. H. Ritchie sc. 
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Briaos, Geo. N.; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. ii. p. 443, 
1854. J. W. Orr se. 

Brooks, NATHAN CovINGTON; Godey’s Lady’s Book, frontispiece, Sep- 
tember, 1835. Mills p., Horton sc. 

——, NATHAN CovINGTON; Livingston, John, Portraits of Eminent 
Americans, p. 465, 1854. Daguerreotype. J. C. Buttre se. 

——, NATHAN CovINGTON; Biog. Cyclopedia of Md., p. 689, 1879. 
Daguerreotype. J. C. Buttre sc. 

Brown, At. G.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, November, 1849. En- 
graved by T. Doney. 

——, Jacos, Gen.; Analectic Mag., vol. v. p. 292, April, 1815. J. 
Jarvis p., P. Maverick sc. 

——, Jacos, Gen.; Port Folio, frontispiece, February, 1816. J. Wood p., 
Gimbrede se. 

——, Jacos, Gen.; National Portrait Gallery, vol. ii., 1836. J. W. 
Jarvis p., A. B. Durand se. After copy by Herring. 

——, Jacos, Gen.; Wyatt, Thos., Memoirs of Generals and other Com- 
manders in the American Army and Navy, Phila., p. 129, 1848. 
Medal. 

——, Jacos, Gen.; Harper, p. 749, November, 1863. 

——, Jacos, Gen.; Loubat, J. F., Medallic Hist. of the U. S., N. Y., 
vol. ii. plate 40, 1878. Fiirst. Medal. 

BROWNSON, ORESTES AUGUSTUS; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, April, 
1843. Daguerreotype. A. L. Dick se. 

BRYANT, WM. CULLEN; Burton’s Gentleman’s Mag., frontispiece, May, 
1840. 

——, Wm. Cutten; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, March, 1842. H. 
Inman del., G. Parker sc. 

——, Wm. CuLLen; Harper, p. 581, April, 1851. 

——, Wm. CuLLEN; International Mag., vol. iv. p. 588, December, 
1851. Daguerreotype. 

——, Wm. Cutten; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. i. 
p- 163, 1853. J. W. Orr se. 

——, Wm. CULLEN; Bungay, Geo. W., Off-Hand Takings, N. Y., p. 309, 
1854. J. C. Buttre se. 

——, Wm. CULLEN; Illust. Lond. News, p. 245, March 6, 1858. 

——, Wm. CuLteN; Knickerbocker Mag., vol. liii., frontispiece, 1859. 
C. L. Elliott p., J. C. Buttre se. 

—, Wm. Cutten; Littell’s Living Age, frontispiece, May 14, 1859. 
F; Croll se. 

——, Wm. CuLLEN; Port. Monthly of the N. Y. Illustrated News, 
p- 120, February, 1864. 

——, Wm. CuLLEN; Harper, p. 246, July, 1876. 

——, Wm. CULLEN; Harper, p. 248, July, 1876. Bryant vase medal- 
lions. 

——, Wm. Cutten; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. i. p. 901, 1877. 
W. Roberts sc. 


——, Wm. CULLEN; Harper, p. 48, December, 1877. 
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Bryant, WM. CULLEN; Scrib., vol. xvi., frontispiece, May, 1878. 
Wyatt Eaton del. 

——, Wm. CULLEN; Illust. Lond. News, p. 581, June 22, 1878. 

——, Wm. Cutten; Century, p. 642, March, 1891. Daguerreotype. 
T. Johnson sc. 

——, WM. CULLEN; Harper, p. 630, September, 1894. 

——, Wm. CULLEN; Harper, p. 631, September, 1894. Launt Thomp- 
son. Bust. 

——, WM. CuLLEN; Century, frontispiece, July, 1895. Daguerreotype 
of 1850. R. G. Tietze se. 

BUCHANAN, JAS. (Prest.); Democratic Rev. frontispiece, December, 
1842. T. Kichholtz p., A. L. Dick se. 

——, Jas. (Prest.); Illust. Lond. News, p. 555, November 29, 1856. 

, JAS. (Prest.); Loubat, J. F., Medallic Hist. of U. 8S. N. Y., 

vol. ii., plate 69, 1878. Paquet. Medal. 

, JAS. (Prest.); Loubat, J. F., Medallic Hist. of U. S., N. Y., 

vol, ii., plate 70, 1878. Ellis and Willson. Medal. 

——, Jas. (Prest.); F. Ellis and S. Evans, Hist. of Lancaster Co., 
Pa., Phila., p. 229, 1883. 

——, Jas. (Prest.); Harper, p. 250, January, 1884. Engraved by 
Kruell from engraving by Buttre. 

——, Jas. (Prest.); Hopp, Bundesstaat in Nord Amerika, Berlin 
(Oncken, Allg. Ges.), p. 639, 1886. 

——, Jas. (Prest.); Century, p. 370, July, 1887. Photo. 

—, Jas. (Prest.); Century, pp. 220, 222, 224, 225, June, 1892. 
Political Caricatures. 

—, Jas. (Prest.); Scrib., p. 347, March, 1895. Photo. 

Buet, Arex. W.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, December, 1850, T. 
Doney sc. 

Burke, EpMunND, Hon. (b. 1809); Democratic Rev., frontispiece, Janu- 
ary, 1847. Daguerreotype. T. Doney sc. 

Butter, BENJ. FRANKLIN (1795-1858); Democratic Rev., frontispiece, 
January, 1839. 

——, Beng. FRankuin (1795-1858); Democratic Rev., frontispiece, 
March, 1844. Daguerreotype. Lith., Davignon del. 

——, Wa. O., Gen.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, October, 1848. 
Daguerreotype. A. H. Ritchie se. 

Bytes, Matuer; Polyanthos, vol. iv., frontispiece, 1807. 8. Harris sc. 

——, Marner; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. i. p. 127, 1877. 

— —, Matuer; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, 
vol. v. p. 128, 1889. From chalk drawing in American Antiq. 
Society. 








CaLHoun, JoHN CALDWELL; Casket, frontispiece, March, 1827. C. B. 
King p., J. B. Longacre sc. 

——, Jonn CaLpweEtt; National Portrait Gallery, vol. ii., 1836, J. B. 

Longacre del., T. B. Welch se. 
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CALHOUN, JOHN CALDWELL; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, April, 1838. 
C. Fenderich del. 

——, JOHN CALDWELL; Democratic Rev., vol. xii., frontispiece, Janu- 
ary, 1843. Blanchard p., A. L. Dick sc. 

——, JoHN CALDWELL; Illust. Lond. News, p. 269, April 20, 1850. 

——, JoHN CALDWELL; Amer. Rev., vol. xii. p. 112, August 1850. 
Daguerreotype. F. E. Jones sc. 

——, JoHN CALDWELL; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. i. 
p- 129, 1853. J. W. Orr se. 

——, JOHN CALDWELL; Harper, p. 122, June, 1884. De Block p. 

——, JoHN CALDWELL; Hopp, Bundesstaat in Nord Amerika, Berlin 
(Oncken, Allg. Ges.), p. 495, 1886. After engraving by Nordheim. 

——, JOHN CALDWELL; Century, p. 381, July, 1887. D.C. Fabronius p. 

——, JoHN CALDWELL; Century, p. 219, June, 1892. Caricature, “ Jack- 
son clearing his Kitchen.” 

——, JoHN CALDWELL; Harper, p. 914, November, 1892. Death-mask. 

——, JoHN CALDWzLL; Scrib., p. 200, February, 1895. King p. 

CAMBRELENG, CHURCHILL C.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, September, 
1842. Daguerreotype. A. L. Dick se. 

Cargy, Henry C.; Amer. Rev., vol. xiii., frontispiece, 1851, Collier del., 
Burt sc. 

——, Henry C.; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. ii. p. 491, 
1854. 

CaRROLL, Cuas. (of Carrollton); New York Mirror, p. 33, August 4, 
1832. Mason sec. 

——, Cuas. (of Carrollton); National Port. Gallery, vol. i., 1836. 
Harding p., A. B. Durand sc. 

——, Cas. (of Carrollton); Jones, A. D., lust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., 
vol. ii. p. 142, n. d. 

——, Cuas. (of Carrollton); Oncken, Das Zeitalter Friedrichs des 
Grossen, Berlin (Oncken Allg. Ges.), vol. ii. p. 719, 1882. Trum- 
bull p. (in painting of Declaration of Independence). 

——, Cuas. (of Carrollton); Brotherhead, Wm., Centennial Book of 
the Signers, Phila., n. d. 

Cary, Atice; Ladies’ Repository, frontispiece, August, 1855. J. E. 
Jones sec. 

——, Atice; Cosmopolitan, p. 154, June, 1893. 

Cass, Lewis; National Portrait Gallery, vol. i., 1836. J. B. Long- 
acre del., T. B. Welch sc. 

——, Lewis; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, April, 1845. Daguerreo- 
type. J, B. Forrest sc. 

——, Lewis; Illust. Lond. News, p. 224, October 7, 1848. 

——, Lewis; Buchanan’s Journal of Man, frontispiece, January, 1849. 

——, Lewis; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. i. p. 181, 
1853. J. W. Orr sc. 

——, Lewis; Illust. Lond. News, p. 314, September 27, 1856. 

, Lewis; Harper, p. 721, May, 1863. 





——, Lewis; Century, p. 694, March, 1887. Photo. 
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Cass, Lewis; Scrib., p. 337, September, 1888. Campaign medal. 

——, Lewis; Century, p. 220, June, 1892. Caricature, “ Loco-foco 
candidates travelling.” 

CHANDLER, JosePH R.; Amer. Rev., vol. xi. p. 331, April, 1850. Da- 
guerreotype. P. M. Whelpley sc. 

CHAPMAN, NATHANIEL, M.D.; Museum, frontispiece, November, 1826. 
Sully p., Neagle sc. 

Cuaunocey, Isaac, U.S.N.; Analectic Mag., vol. iii., frontispiece, March, 
1814. J. Wood p., D. Edwin sc. 

——, Isaac, U.S.N.; Harper, p. 176, January, 1862. 

——, Isaac, U.S.N.; Harper, p. 741, November, 1863. 

——, Isaac, U.S.N.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Bos- 
ton, vol. vii. p. 388, 1889. From engraving in Analectic Magazine. 

CuEew, BENJAMIN; Port Folio, frontispiece, February, 1811. Silhou- 
ette. 

Cuoate, Rurus; Amer. Rev., vol. v. p. 63, January, 1847. T. Doney sc. 
From Anthony, Clark & Co.’s National Gallery of Daguerreotype 
Likenesses. 

——, Rurvus; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. i. p. 173, 
1853. 

——, Rurvus; Harper, p. 875, November, 1878. 

CILLEY, JONATHAN; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, September, 1838. 

CiarK, Lewis GaytorpD; Knickerbocker Mag., vol. xli., frontispiece, 
1853. C. L. Elliott p., J. Cheney se. 

Ciay, Henry; National Portrait Gallery, vol. i., 1836. W. J. Hub- 
ard p., J. B. Longacre sc. 

——, Henry; Illust. Lond. News, p. 321, November 23, 1844. 

——, Henry; American Rev., vol. i., frontispiece, 1845. Daguerreo- 
type. T. Doney sc. j 

——, Henry; Amer. Rev., vol. xiii. p. 383, May, 1851. Daguerreotype. 
Packard and Ourdan sce. 

——, Henry; Illust. Lond. News, p. 36, July 17, 1852. 

——, Henry; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. i. p. 211, 
1853. J. W. Orr se. 

——, Henry; Harper, p. 945, May, 1884. Davignon del. 

——, Henry; Century, p. 480, July, 1885. 

——, Henry; Century, pp. 162, 165, 176, December, 1886. 

——, Henry; Hopp, Bundesstaat in Nord Amerika, Berlin (Oncken, 
Allg. Ges.), p. 401, 1886. 

——, Henry; Scrib., p. 336, September, 1888. Campaign medal. 

——, Henry; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, vol. 
vii. p. 343, 1889. Port. in Long Island Historical Society. 

——, Henry; Harper, p. 914, November, 1892. Mask. 

——, Henry; Scrib., p. 201, February, 1895. Daguerreotype. Photo. 

——, Henry; Century, p. 769, September, 1895. M. H. Jouett, T. 
Johnson sc. 

Cuirrorp, NaTHaN (Atty.-Gen.); Democratic Rev., frontispiece, Octo- 
ber, 1847. Engraved by T. Doney. 
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CiirForD, NaTHAN; Carson, Hampton L., Supreme Court of U. &., 
Phila., p. 395, 1891. Photo. by Lamson, Albert Rosenthal etched. 

——, NaTHAN (Atty.-Gen.); Scrib. p. 74, July, 1895. 

CuiirFTon, WmM.; Analectic Magazine, p. 479, June, 1814. Fidd p., 
Edwin sc. 

» Wa.; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. i. p. 629, 1877. 

Cuiinton, De WiTT; Delaplaine’s Repository, vol. i. part 2, p. 189, 1815. 
Trumbull p., Leney sc. 

——, De Witt; Museun, p. 1, July, 1826. Trumbull p., Leney sc. 

——, De Witt; Casket, frontispiece, September, 1827. Trumbull p., 
Leney sc. 

——, De Wirt; Hosack, David, Mem. of Clinton, N. Y., frontispiece, 
1829. W. J. Coffee, fecit, A. B. Durand se. 

——, De Witt; Museum, frontispiece, July, 1829. Trumbull p., 
Leney sc. 

——, De Wirt, New York Mirror, p. 9, July 14, 1832. Inman p., 
Mason sc. 

——, De Witt; National Portrait Gallery, vol. ii., 1836. C. Ing- 
ham p., A. B. Durand se. 

——, De Wirt; Jenkins, John S8., Lives of Governors of N. Y., Au- 
burn, p. 209, 1851. 

——, De Witt; O’Callaghan, J. B., Documentary Hist. of N. Y., 
Albany, vol. iv. p. 1025, 1852. 

——, De WirTtT; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. i. p. 147, 
1853. J. W. Orr se. . 

——, De WITT; Valentine’s Manual of the Corporation of N. Y. City, 
p. 551, 1861. Engraved by J. Rogers. 

——, De Witt; Harper, p. 836, May, 1872. 

—, De Witt; Harper, p. 505, September, 1891. Trumbull, p. 

——, Gro.; Delaplaine’s Repository, vol. ii. part 1, p. 19, 1815. Ames 
p., P. Maverick se. 

——, Gro.; Museum, frontispiece, September, 1826. Ames p., P. 
Maverick sc. 

——, Geo.; Jenkins, John S., Lives of Governors of N. Y., Auburn, 
frontispiece, 1851. Lith. of F. Michelin. ; 

——, Geo.; Harper, p. 688, April, 1872. 

——, Geo.; Oncken, Das Zeitalter Friedrichs des Grossen, Berlin 
(Oncken, Allg. Ges.), vol. ii. p. 719, 1882. Trumbull p. (picture 
of signing of Declaration of Independence), Sadd se. 

——, Geo.; Harper, p. 916, November, 1883. With wife. 

——, Greo.; Schuyler, John, Institution of the Society of the Cincin- 
nati, N. Y., p. 177, 1886. Engraved by H. B. Hall & Sons. 

——, Greo.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, vol. vi. 
p. 308, 1889. From Delaplaine’s Repository. 

——, Gro.; Century, p. 820, April, 1889. Trumbull, p. 

——, Geo.; Scrib., p. 61, January, 1895. Ezra Ames. 

Crover, Lewis P.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, March, 1850. 

Coss, Davin, Hon.; Polyanthos, 1812. 
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Cops, HowetL; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, September, 1849. En- 
graved by T. Doney. 

——, HowetL; White, Hist. Collections of Georgia, N. Y., p. 252, 1855. 

——, Howett; Century, p. 65, November, 1887. 

——, JosepH B.; Amer. Rev., vol. xiii. p. 97, February, 1851. 

CoLpEN, CADWALLADER D.; New York Mirror, p. 193, Dec. 20, 1834. 
Monumental medallion. 

——, CADWALLADER D.; Valentine’s Manual of the Corporation of New 
York City, p. 624, 1863. 

——, CADWALLADER D.; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. i. p. 85, 1877. 

——, CADWALLADER D.; Harper, p. 502, September, 1891. 

——, CADWALLADER D.; Cosmopolitan, p. 475, February, 1891. 

CoLLAMER, Jacos, Hon.; Amer. Rev., frontispiece, February, 1849. 
Daguerreotype. A. H. Ritchie sc. 

——, Jacos, Hon.; Illust. Lond. News, p. 85, July 27, 1850. 

——, Jacos, Hon.; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. ii. 
p- 507, 1854. 

CoLTon, CaLvIN; International Mag., vol. iv. p. 1, August 1, 1851. 

CoLUMBUS, CHRISTOPHER; Colon, Fernando, La Hist. de D. F. Colen en 
la qual se da relacion de la vida de el Almirante Don Christoval 
Colon, n. p., n. d., frontispiece. Bart. Vasquez sc. 

——, CHRISTOPHER; Americe pars quinta, Francof. ad Menum, T de 
Bry, p. 1, 1595. 

——, CHRISTOPHER; Montanus, America, Amster., p. 42, 1671. 

——, CHRISTOPHER; Freherus, Theatrum, vol. ii. p. 1428, 1688. 

——, CuRrIsToPpHER; Mufiez, Juan Baut., Hist. del nuevo mundo, 
Madrid, after p. xxx, 1793. Mariano Maella p., Fernando Selma sc. 

——, CHRISTOPHER; Cladera, Christobal, Investigaciones sobre los 
descubrimientos de los Espafioles, Madrid, frontispiece, 1794. A. 
Carnicero del., Sim. Brieva sc. 

——, CHRISTOPHER; Edwards, Bryan, Hist. of the British Colonies in 
the West Indies, L., vol. ii., frontispiece, 1794. Old Spanish picture 
of Columbus and his sons, in possession of E. Horne. Wilson sc. 

——, CHRISTOPHER; Delaplaine’s Repository, vol. i. part 1, p. 1, 1815. 
Maella p., Maverick sc. 

——, CHRISTOPHER; Museum, frontispiece, January, 1827. Maella p., 
Maverick sc. 

——, CuristopHEeR; Howard Alf., Biog. Illust., L., plate 28, 1830. 

——, CHRISTOPHER; Costa, Lorenzo, Cristoforo Colombo, Genova, fron- 
tispiece, 1846. Damele e Merello, inv. 

——, Curistopuer; Jones, A. D., lust. Amer. Biog., N. Y. vol. i. p. 1, 
1853. J. W. Orr se. 

——, CHRISTOPHER; Harper, p. 358, August, 1871. Memorial tablet 
in cathedral in Havana. : 

——, CuristopHer; Harper, p. 1, December, 1876. Venetian mosaic. 

——, CuristopHer; Harper, p. 8, December, 1876. Bust. 

——, CurisTopHer; Ruge, Geschichte des Zeitalter d. Entdeckungen, 
Berlin (Oncken, Allg. Ges.), p. 234, 1881. Original in Ministry of 
Marine, Madrid. 
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CoLUMBUS, CHRISTOPHER; Ruge, Geschicte des Zietalter d. Entdeck- 
ungen, Berlin (Oncken, Allg. Ges.), p. 235, 1881. Original in 
National Library, Madrid. 


——, CHRISTOPHER; 
——, CHRISTOPHER ; 


Harper, p. 729, October, 1882. 
Schlosser, Fr. Chr., Weltgeschichte, Berlin, vol. ix. 


p- 176, 1885. Old Italian engraving. 


——, CHRISTOPHER ; 


Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Bos- 


ton, vol. ii. p. 71, 1889. Giovio. 


——, CHRISTOPHER; 


Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Bos- 


ton, vol. ii. p. 72, 1889. The Yanez Columbus. 


——, CHRISTOPHER ; 


Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Bos- 


ton, vol. ii. p. 73, 1889. Capriolo. 


——, CHRISTOPHER; 


Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Bos- 


ton, vol. ii. p. 74, 1889. From the Jefferson copy of the Florence 


picture. 
——, CHRISTOPHER; 


Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Bos- 


ton, vol. ii. p. 75,1889. De Bry port. 


——, CHRISTOPHER ; 


Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Bos- 


ton, vol. ii. p. 76,1889. Jomard port. 


——, CHRISTOPHER; 


Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Bos- 


ton, vol. ii. p. 77,1889. Havana medallion. 


——, CHRISTOPHER; 


Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Bos- 


ton, vol. ii. p. 78, 1889. Port. in the Ministry of Marine. 


——, CHRISTOPHER; 


Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Bos- 


ton, vol. ii. p. 79, 1889. From Montanus. 


——, CHRISTOPHER; 


Illust. Lond. News, p. 441, April 4, 1891. Sebas- 


tian del Piombo p. 


——, CHRISTOPHER; 

——, CHRISTOPHER; 

sailles port. 

, CHRISTOPHER ; 

port. 

——, CHRISTOPHER; 
Capriolo ports. 

——, CHRISTOPHER; 
of Marine port. 

——, CHRISTOPHER; 

——, CHRISTOPHER ; 





Book News, p. 171, December, 1891. Jovius. 
Cosmopolitan, frontispiece, January, 1892. Ver- 


Cosmopolitan, p. 259, January, 1892. Cogoleto 
Cosmopolitan, p. 260, January, 1892. Rincon and 
Cosmopolitan, p. 261, January, 1892. Ministry 


Cosmopolitan, p. 262, January, 1892. Giovio port. 
Cosmopolitan, p. 263, January, 1892. Crispin de 


Pas port. and Navarrete port. 


——, CurisToPHER; 


Cosmopolitan, p. 264, January, 1892. Canciliero 


and Havana port. 


——-, CHRISTOPHER; 
——, CHRISTOPHER; 


Cosmopolitan, p. 265, January, 1892. Yanez port. 
Cosmopolitan, p. 266, January, 1892. Altissimo 


and Belvedere ports. 
——, CHRISTOPHER; 
port. 
——, CurIsToPpHER; Cosmopolitan, p. 409, February, 1892. Zearing 
tablet. 


Cosmopolitan, p. 267, January, 1892. Di Orchi 
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CoLumsBus, CHRisToPHER; Cosmopolitan, p. 410, February, 1892. 
Cladera port. 

——, CHRISTOPHER; Cosmopolitan, p. 411, February, 1892. Ellsworth 
port. $ 

——, CHRISTOPHER; Cosmopolitan, p. 412, February, 1892. Rinck and 
Thevet ports. 

——, CHRISTOPHER; Cosmopolitan, p. 413, February, 1892. Gunther 
port. 

——, CHRISTOPHER; Cosmopolitan, p. 414, February, 1892. Parmi- 
giano port. 

——, CHRISTOPHER; Cosmopolitan, p. 415, February, 1892. Berwick 
Alba port. 

——, CHRISTOPHER; Cosmopolitan, p. 416, February, 1892. Montanus 


port. 

——, CHRISTOPHER; Cosmopolitan, p. 417, February, 1892. De Bry 
port. 

——, CHRISTOPHER; Cosmopolitan, p. 418, February, 1892. Herrera 
and Mufioz ports. 

——, CHRISTOPHER; Cosmopolitan, p. 419, February, 1892. Tonnard 
port. 

——, CHRISTOPHER; Cosmopolitan, p. 420, February, 1892. Venetian 
mosaic. 

——, CHRISTOPHER; Cosmopolitan, frontispiece, April, 1892. Monu- 
ment in Genoa. 

——, CHRIsTopHEeR; Century, p. 124, May, 1892. Statue by Sufiol. 

——, CuristorpHer; Century, p. 2, May, 1892. Port. in Marine Mu- 
seum. T. Johnson sc. 

——, CuristorpHEer; Century, p. 802, October, 1892. “Lotto port.” 
T. Johnson sc. 

——, CuristoPuer; Illust. Lond. News, Supp., pp. i, iv, v, October 8, 


1892. 

——, CHRISTOPHER; Léon, Néstor Ponce de, Columbus Gallery, N. Y., 
1893. 

Cooke, Puitip PENDLETON; International Mag., vol. iv. p. 300, October 
1, 1851. 


——, Pure Penpieton; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. ii. p. 571, 
1877. Roberts sc. 

Coomss, LESLIE, of Kentucky; American Rev., frontispiece, November, 
1851. J. Ourdan se. 

Coorer, JAMES FEeNtmorE; National Portrait Gallery, vol. i., 1836. 
J. W. Jarvis p., E. Seriven se. 
——, James Fentmore; Democratic Rev., vol. xv., frontispiece, July, 
1844, H. Chilton (daguerreotype miniature), J. B. Forrest sc. 
——, James Fentmore; Bentley, vol. xxi. p. 533, 1847. A. Kautz del., 
T. Cook se. 

——, James Fenrtmore; International Mag., vol. iv. p. 289, October 1, 
1851. Daguerreotype. 

——, James Fenimore; Illust. Lond. News, p. 408, October 4, 1851. 
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Coorer, JAMES FENIMORE; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., 
vol. i. p. 205, 1853. J. W. Crr se. 

——, JAMES FENIMORE; Harper, p. 21, December, 1871. 

——, James FentmorE; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. i. p. 807, 1877. 
W. Roberts sc. 

——, JAMES FENIMORE; Book News, p. 39, October, 1889. 

—, T. A. (actor); Polyanthos, vol. i. p. 73, January, 1806. S. 
Harris sc. 

Corwin, Tuos.; Amer. Rev., vol. vi. p. 310, September, 1847. T. 
Doney sc. 

——, Tuos.; Amer. Rev., vol. xlvi., frontispiece, July, 1852. A. H. 
Ritchie se. 

——, Tuos.; Jones, A. D., Iilust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. ii. p. 355, 
1854. J. W. Orr sc. 

——, Tuos.; Cosmopolitan, p. 443, February, 1890. 

Cozzens, Frep. 8.; Knickerbocker Mag., vol. xlix., frontispiece, 1857. 
C. L. Elliott p., J. C. Buttre se. 

CrawrorD, Geo. W.; Amer. Rev., frontispiece, July, 1849. Daguerreo- 
type. A. H. Ritchie sc. 

—, Gro. W.; White, Hist. Collections of Georgia, N. Y., p. 245, 1855. 

Cusuina, CALEB; Democratic Rev., vol. xvii. p. 403, December, 1845. 
Daguerreotype. J. Doney sc. 

—, Cates; Livingston, John, Portraits of Eminent Americans, N. Y., 
p. 47, 1854. Engraved by F. Halpin. 

——, Cates; Harper, p. 169, July, 1875. 

—, CaLeB; Century, p. 533, August, 1887. 

——, Cates; Scrib., p. 449, April, 1895. 


Date, Rp., Commodore; Port Folio, June, 1814. Wood p., Edwin sc. 

——, Rp., Commodore; National Portrait Gallery, vol. iii., 1836. J. 
Wood p., R. W. Dodson se. From drawing by Longacre. 

——, Rp., Commodore; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. ii. 
p. 231, 1854. J. W. Orr se. 

——, Rpv., Commodore; Harper, p. 162, January, 1862. 

——, Rp., Commodore; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Bos- 
ton, vol. vii. p. 369, 1889. From National Portrait Gallery. 

Datias, Atex. JAMES; Analectic Mag., October, 1817. Stuart p., 
Leney sc. 

——, Geo. MirrLtIn; Democratic Rev., Frontispiece, February, 1842. 
P, H. Reason se. 

——, Geo. Mirriin; Illust Lond. News, p. 348, April 5, 1856. 

——, Geo. MirriiIn; Scrib., p. 336, September, 1888. Campaign 
medal. 

——, Geo. Mirriin; Century, p. 162, June, 1891. Sully p., T. John- 
son sc. 

DanieL, JoHN M.; Democratic Rev., May, 1852. Daguerreotype. J. 
Ourdan sc. 
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Darcan, Epwp. 8., Justice; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, July, 1851. 

Dar.ey, Mrs. JoHN; Polyanthos, vol. iii. p. 145, October, 1806. 
Doyle p., Edwin sc. 

Davezac, AUGUSTE; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, February, 1845. 
J. B. Forrest se. 

Davis, JoHN, Hon.; American Rev., frontispiece, February, 1850. 
Daguerreotyped by Brady. Mezzotinted by Whelpley; etched by 
8S. V. Hunt. 

—, Joun, Hon.; American Reyv., frontispiece, August, 1850. Da- 
guerreotype. Mezzotinted by Whelpley. 

——, Joun, Hon.; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Bicg., N. Y., vol. ii. p. 
383, 1854. J. W. Orr se. 

Dayton, Wm. L.; American Rev., frontispiece, June, 1849. Daguerre- 
otype. A. H. Ritchie sc. 

——, Wm. L.; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. ii. p. 503, 
1854. J. W. Orr sc. 

—, Wm. L.; Century, p. 107, May, 1887. 

DEANE, Sitas; European Mag., July, 1783. 

Decatur, STEPHEN, Commodore; Analectic Mag., frontispiece, May, 
1813. G. Stuart p., D. Edwin se. 

——, STEPHEN, Commodore; Wyatt, Thos., Mem. of Generals and other 

Commanders in the Amer. Army and Navy, Phila., p. 214, 1848. 

Medal. 

, STEPHEN, Commodore; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., 

vol. i. p. 185, 1853. J. W. Orr se. 

——-, STEPHEN, Commodore; Harper, p. 180, January, 1862. 

——, StTePpurn, Commodore; Loubat, J. F., Medallic Hist. of U. &., 
N. Y., vol. ii., plate 28, 1878. Medal. 

Dempster, WM. R.; Knickerbocker Mag., vol. xxviii. p. 95. August, 
1846. 

DENNIE, JosePH; Port Folio, May, 1816. Silhouette. Goodman & Pig- 
got sc. 

Dickinson, Danu. 8.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, August, 1846. 
Daguerreotype. T. Doney sc. 

Dimmick, K. H. (of Col.); American Rev., vol. xiii. p. 193, March, 
1851. C. Burt se. 

Disney, Davip T.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, March, 1850. Da- 
guerreotype. H. 8S. Sadd se. 

Drx, JoHN ApamMs, Gen.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, November, 
1845. Daguerreotype. T. Doney se. 

——, Joun Apams, Gen.; Moore, Frank, Heroes and Martyrs, N. Y., 
p- 139, 1861. Photo. Eng. 

——, Joun Apams, Gen.; Moore, Frank, Rebellion Record, N. Y., vol. i. 
p. 59, 1861. 

——, Jonun Apams, Gen.; Port. Monthly of the N. Y. Illust. News, 
p. 49, October, 1863. 

——, Joun Apams, Gen. ; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. ii. p. 842, 1877. 
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Dorr, THos. Witson; Democratic Rev., Sventingions, August, 1842. 
Daguerreotype. A. L. Dick se. 

Dorsey, JoHN Syna; Analectic Mag., frontispiece, April, 1819. 
Sully p., C. Goodman and R. Piggot sc. 

Downs, Sotomon W.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, June, 1849. ‘T. 
Doney sc. 

Durr, JoHN (actor); Polyanthos, 1812. 

DuncAN, JAMES, Ool.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, March, 1852. 
J. Ourdan se. 

Dwieut, Timotuy, Rev.; Analectic Mag., frontispiece, April, 1817. 
Wood del., Leney sc. 

——, Timotny, Rev.; National Portrait Gallery, vol. i., 1836. J. 
Trumbull p., J. B. Forrest se. 

——, Timotny, Rev.; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. y,, vol. ii. 
p. 467, 1854. 

——, Timoruy, Rev.; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. i. p. 371, 1877. 
Roberts sc. 


Eaton, WM., Gen.; Polyanthos, vol. v. p. 73, May, 1807. Doyle p., 


Snyder sc. 

ELLior, Jesse DUNCAN, Capt.; Port Folio, frontispiece, December, 1814. 
Edwin sc. 

ELLSworTH, OLIveR; Analectic Mag., p. 382, May, 1814. Trumbull p., 
Edwin sc. 


——, Ouiver; Port Folio, vol. xx. p. 185, 1825. Trumbull p., Edwin se. 

——, OLiverR; National Portrait Gallery, vol. iv., 1836. J. Herring p., 
E. Mackenzie se. 

——, Ouiver; Century, p. 171, December, 1882. R. Earle p. With his 
wife. 

——, OLiver; Century, p. 441, July, 1887. J. Trumbull p., T. John- 

s0n sc. 

, Ottver; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, vol. 

vii. p. 261, 1889. From National Portrait Gallery. 

——, Ouiver; Century, p. 807, April, 1889. Trumbull p. From minia- 
ture. 

——, Otiver; Carson, Hampton L., Supreme Court of U. 8., Phila., 
p. 185, 1891. Sharpless p., Max Rosenthal etched. 

Emerson, Ws., Rev.; Polyanthos, 1812. 

Evans, Gro,, Hon.; Amer. Rev., July, 1847. T. Doney se. 

Everett, ALEX. H.; Democratic Rev., May, 1842. 

Everett, Epwp.; National Portrait Gallery, vol. iv., 1836. Durand p., 





G. Parker se. 

——, Epwp.; Amer. Rev., frontispiece, November, 1850. R. M. Staigg, 
J. Cheney. 

——, Epwp.; Bungay, Geo. W., Off-Hand Takings, N. Y., 1854. J. 
Cheney sc. 


——, Epwp; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. ii. p. 447, 
1854. J. W. Orr sc. 
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EveRETT, Epwp.; Everett, Life of Washington, N. Y., frontispiece, 1860. 
A. H. Ritchie sc. Bust. 

——, Epwp.; Harper, p. 194, January, 1876. 

——, Epwp.; Scrib., p. 350, July, 1876. 

, Epwp.; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. i. p. 883, 1877. W. Rob- 

erts sc. 

, Epwp.; Century, p. 671, September, 1887. 

——, Epwp.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, vol. 
vii. p. 495, 1889. Photo. of 1861. 

——, Epwp.; Scrib., p. 289, September, 1893. Statue in Boston Public 
Garden. 

Ewina, Jas. 8., M.D.; Port Folio, vol. xvii. p. 433, 1824. G. Fairman 
del., C. G. Childs se. 

——, JouNn, D.D.; Port Folio, p. 353, 1827. 

——, Tuos. (Secy. Home Dept.); American Rev., vol. xi., frontispiece, 
January, 1850. Daguerreotype. A. H. Ritchie sc. 

——, THos.; Democratic Rev., p. 191, August, 1852. Caricature. 








FAIRFIELD, JOHN, Hon.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, March, 1846. 
Daguerreotype. T. Doney sc. 

FENNELL, JAs.; Polyanthos, vol. iv. p. 217, March, 1807. Doyle p., 
Snyder se. 

Fretp, Cyrus West; Knickerbocker Mag., vol. lii. p. 331, October, 
1858. John A. O’Neill. 

——, Cyrus West; Harper, p. 826, November, 1871. 

——, Cyrus West; Loubat, J. F., Medallic Hist. of U. 8., N. Y., vol. 
ii., plate 77, 1878. Buff and Barber. Medal. 

——, Cyrus West; Harper, p. 841, November, 1885. 

——, Cyrus West; Book News, p. 311, March, 1893. From port. in 
D. M. Field’s “ Story of Atlantic Telegraph.” 

Friuitmore, Mititarp; American Rev., vol. viii. p. 331, October, 1848. 
Daguerreotype. A. H. Ritchie sc. 

——, Mittarp; Illust. Lond. News, p. 29, January 13, 1849. 

——, Mitxarp; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. ii. p. 471, 
1854. J. W. Orr se. 

——, Mittarp; Loubat, J. F., Medallic Hist. of U. 8., N. Y., vol. ii. 
plate 66, 1878. Ellis and Willson. Medal. 

——, Mrtarp; Century p. 105, May, 1887. 

——, Mitiarp (Prest.); Scrib., p. 339, September, 1888. Campaign 
medal. 

——, Mittarp; Century, pp. 222, 224, June, 1892. Caricatures, 
“The right man in the right place” and “The great presidential 
sweepstakes.” 

——, Mirarp; Scrib., p. 343, March, 1895. Carpenter p., 1853. 

Fisnu, Hamitton; American Rev., vol. viii. p. 546, December, 1848. 
Daguerreotype. A. H. Ritchie sc. 

—, Hamirtton; Jenkins, John S8S., Lives of Governors of N. Y., 

Auburn, p. 817, 1851. F. Michelin lith. 
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Fisu, Hamitton; Schuyler, John, Institution of the Cincinnati, N. Y., 
p. 127, 1886. H. B. Hall & Sons se. 

——, Haminton; Scrib., p. 289, March, 1895. 

FLorENcE, THos. B.; Democratic Rev., frontjspiece, February, 1851. 
Tilman & Sons se. 

Foote, H. 8S., Hon.; Democratic Rev., frontispiece, August, 1851. 
Daguerreotype. Illman & Sons se. 

Forsytu, Joun (Secy. of State); Democratic Rev., frontispiece, June, 
1838. Ch. Fenderich del. 

FRANKLIN, BENJ.; Westminster Mag., frontispiece, July, 1774. Walker 
se. 

——, BenJ.; Universal Mag., p. 113, September, 1777. From “ port. 
drawn from the life at Paris.” 

——, BenJ.; European Mag., frontispiece, March, 1785. From paint- 
ing of 1782. 

——, BenJ.; Columbian Mag., p. 145, March, 1788. From Lavater’s 
Physiognomy. 

——, BenJ.; Massachusetts Mag., frontispiece, May, 1790. From print 
in London edition of Franklin’s “ Philosophie Papers.” 

——, Beny.; A portrait in color, engraved by F. Janinet, is advertised 
in the Gazette Nationale, on Le Moniteur Universel, June 13, 
1790, p. 1. 

——, BenJ.; Literary and Biog. Mag. and British Rev., frontispiece, 
January, 1791. 

——, BenJ.; Lady’s Mag., February, 1793. 

——, BenJg.; American Universal Mag., vol. i. p. 291, March 6, 1797. 
W. Harrison, Jr., se. 

——, BenJ.; Literary Mag. and Amer. Register, frontispiece, Novem- 
ber, 1804. Drawn by T. Holloway from bust modelled at Paris. 
Allardice se. 

——, Breny.; L’Hémisphére, vol. i. p. 409, 1810. 

——, BenJ.; Polyanthos, 1814. 

——, BENJ.; Delaplaine’s Repository, vol. ii. part 1, p. 41, 1815. Mar- 
tin p., Longacre sc. 

——, Brny.; Analectic Mag., frontispiece, June, 1818. Martin p., C. 
Goodman and R. Piggot sc. 

——, Beny.; Franklin, Mem. by Himself, Phila., frontispiece, 1818. 

——, Beny.; Franklin, Wm. Temple, Mem. of B. Franklin, L., frontis- 
‘piece, 1818. Duplessis p., Chas. Pye se. 

——, Brny.; Analectic Mag., frontispiece, June, 1818. Martin p., C. 
Goodman and R. Piggott sc. 

—, BenJ.; Port Folio, frontispiece, October, 1819. Martin p., Long- 
acre sc. 

—, Brny.; Dyer, Chas. Geo., Biographical Sketches, L., 1819. M. 
Chamberlin p. Engraved by J. Romney from drawing by G. M. 
Brighty. 

——, Beny.; Franklin, Autobiography, N. Y., frontispiece, 1825. 
Martin p., W. H. Smith sc. 
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FRANKLIN, BENJ.; Howard, Alf., Biog., Illust., L., plate 44, 1830. 

——, Bens.; National Portrait Gallery, vol. ii., frontispiece, 1836. 
R. W. Dodson se. From painting by Longacre after a miniature. 

——, BenJ.; National Portrait Gallery, vol. ii., t. p., 1836. Houdon. 
Longacre del., E. Wellmore se. Bust. 

——, BenJ.; National Portrait Gallery, vol. ii. p. after “ Contents,” 
1836. Martin p., T. B. Welch sc. 

——, Beny.; Trésor de Numis, 1819 (Méd. Francaises, part 3, plate 53, 
1849). Dupré. Medal. 

——, Beng.; Harper, p. 145, January, 1852. 

——, Beng.; Harper, p. 289, February, 1852. 

——, BenJ.; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. i. p. 43, 1853. 
J. W. Orr se. 

——, Bewng.; Illust. Lond. News, p. 414, October 25, 1856. Greenough. 
Statue. 

——, BenJ.; Armor, Wm. C., Governors of Penna., Phila., p. 251, 1872. 

——, Beng.; Owen, Hugh, Two Centuries of Ceramic Art in Bristol, 
Gloucester, p. 92, 1873. From a porcelain plaque. 

——, BenJ.; Guizot, Hist. de France, P., vol. v. p. 341, 1873. 

——, BenJ.; Duyckincks’s Cyclopedia, vol. i. p. 117, 1877. 

—, BeNnJ.; Loubat, J. F., Medallic Hist. of U. 8., N. Y., vol. ii., 
plates 15, 16, 1878. Aug. Dupré. Medals. 

——, Breny.; Stevens, Henry, Benj. Franklin’s Life and Writings, L 

t. p., 1881. 

——, Bens.; Stevens, Henry, Benj. Franklin’s Life and Writings, L. 
p. 2, 1881. Port. owned by T. W. Sumner. Engraved by G. F. 
Storm. 

——, Beny.; Stevens, Henry, Benj. Franklin’s Life and Writings, L 
p- 8, 1881. D. Martin p., T. B. Welch sc. 

——, Brng.; Stevens, Henry, Benj. Franklin’s Life and Writings, L 
p- 14, 1881. Duplessis p., J. Andrews sc. 

——, Beng.; Stevens, Henry, Benj. Franklin’s Life and Writings, L 
p. 16, 1881. Houdon. T. B. Welch se. Bust. 

——, BenJ.; Harper, p, 837, May, 1883. 

——, Beny.; Schlosser, Fr. Chr., Weltgeschichte, Berlin, vol. xiv. p. 
432, 1885. Duplessis p. 

——, Bens.; Hopp, Bundesstaat in Nord Amerika, Berlin (Oncken, 
Alig. Ges.), p. 153, 1886. Schoffer p., Girardet se. 

——, Beny.; Century, p. 174, June, 1886. 

——, Beny.; Century, p. 12, November, 1887. , 

——, Beng.; Century, p. 741, March, 1888, Duplessis p., Chevillet sc. 

——, Bens.; Book News, p. 118, December, 1888. From “ Children’s 
Stories of the Great Scientists.” 

——, Beng.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, vol. 
vii. p. 37, 1889. From “ Impartial Hist. of the War.” 

——, Beng.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, vol. 

vii. p. 38, 1889. From “ Andrews’s Hist. of the War.” 
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FRANKLIN, BENJ.; Winsor, J., Narr. and Crit. Hist. of Amer., Boston, 
vol. vii. p. 39, 1889. 8. Ehner. Rider sc. 

——, BenJ.; Century, pp. 198, 202, 203, December, 1890. Allegorical 
pictures. 

——, Beny.; Century, p. 201, December, 1890. C. W. Peale p., H. 
Velpen sc. 

——, BenJ.; Blades, Wm., Pentateuch of Printing, L., p. 79, 1891. 

——, BENJ.; Century, p. 542, August, 1892. Carl R. Smith. Statue. 

——, BenJ.; Harper, page 910, November, 1892. Mask. 

—, Bens.; Oncken, Das Zeitalter Friedrichs des Grossen, Berlin 
Oncken, Allg. Ges.), vol. ii. p. 719, 1892. Trumbull p. (picture of 
Declaration of Independence), Sadd se. 

——, Bens.; Oncken, Das Zeitalter Friedrichs des Grossen, Berlin 

(Oncken, Allg. Ges.), p. 733, 1892. Wilson p. 

——, BenJ.; Cosmopolitan, p. 606, March, 1892. Statue on Electrical 
Building, Columbian Exposition. 

——, BenJ.; Scrib., p. 617, May, 1894. J. M. Renaud. Terra cotta 
medallion. 

——, BenJ.; Cosmopolitan, p. 601, October, 1895. Thouron p. 

——, BenJ.; Harper, p. 285, July, 1895. Miniature owned by Mrs. 
Gillespie. 

Furton, Rost.; Delaplaine’s Repository, vol. i. part 2, p. 201, 1815. 
B. West p., W. 8S. Leney sc. 

——, Rost.; Analectic Mag., p. 394, May, 1815. B. West p., Leney se. 

——, Rost.; Museum, frontispiece, April, 1826. B. West p., W. S. 
Leney sc. 

——, Rost.; Casket, frontispiece, May, 1827. B. West p. 

——, Rost.; New York Mirror, p. 17, July 21, 1832. Inman p., 
Mason sc. 

——, Rost.; National Portrait Gallery, vol. iii., 1836. B. West p., 
G. Parker sc. 

——, Rost.; Jones, A. D., Illust. Amer. Biog., N. Y., vol. i. p. 121, 
1853. J. W. Orr se. 

——, Rost.; F. Ellis and 8. Evans, Hist. of Lancaster Co., Pa., Phila., 
p- 861, 1883. 

——, Rost.; Book News, p. 245, January, 1892. From port. in “ Robt. 
Fulton: His Life and its Results.” 


(To be continued. ) 
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INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT THOMAS JEF- 
FERSON, 1801.1 


CONTRIBUTED BY MRS, REBECCA LLOYD SHIPPEN. 


“The long agony is over,” as Governor Morris exclaimed 
on the decision of an important and warmly debated ques- 
tion. “The long agony is over,” might Congress with more 
emphasis have said when the awful crisis was passed which 
terminated the conflict between two great political parties, 
and eventuated in the election of a Democratic President. 
But let us pass over retrospections which can only serve to 
awaken feelings which should be laid in an eternal sleep. 

On the fourth of March 1801, Mr. Jefferson took the Oath 
of Office. The vanquished party having no inclination by 
their presence to add to the solemnities of the scene and the 
crowd of strangers who had thronged the City during the 
previous period of anxious suspense satisfied with the result, 
departed, without waiting to witness the mere ceremony of 
the Inauguration of the President. At this period the pop- 
ulation of the infant metropolis did not exceed that of a 
small village; it had been taken possession of as the seat of 
government the preceding winter; the impending change 
of parties prevented the individuals who were attached to 
Mr. Adams’ administration from locating themselves in a 
permanent manner. Like a flock of birds of passage they 
only, as it were, alighted on the ground and with their 
leader, the ex-President, took flight early on the fourth of 
March. 

Owing to these peculiar circumstances the City on that 
day lost half of its migratory population, and its wide sur- 
face had a desert and solitary appearance. There were no 


1 This account of the inauguration of President Jefferson first ap- 
peared in ‘‘ The Lady’s Magazine.’’ 
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streets, no mass of houses; one wing of the Capitol only 
was erected, not finished; a temporary room fitted up for 
the accommodation of the House of Representatives. The 
Senate Chamber was finished, and it was there in the pres- 
ence of the Senators, and Judges of the Supreme Court that 
the Oath of Office was administered to Mr. Jefferson. 

During the preceding winter, he being Vice President, 
had boarded at Canaird’s, the largest and most respectable 
lodging house in the City; it was on the south side of Cap- 
itol Hill; about thirty republican members of Congress 
likewise boarded there, among whom he lived on terms of 
perfect equality and friendship; or if there was any ine- 
quality, his unassuming spirit yielded to them a precedence, 
at which their stern democracy eagerly caught; as is evinced 
by a trivial, but characteristic circumstance. 

The dinner table was necessarily very long, to accommo- 
date a company of more than thirty persons; the end nearest 
the fire was appropriated to the ladies who were of the 
family; Mr. Jefferson was among the latest who entered 
the room, on the first day of their assembling; the com- 
pany had taken their seats without waiting for him, and on 
his entrance the only vacant place was at the bottom of the 
table, the most remote from the fire, and close to the door 
that opened in the hall. Mrs. , the wife of one of the 
Senators, stimulated by personal regard, as well as by a 
sense of what was due, not only to a station, but still more 
to age, urged the gentlemen near her to offer him a seat at 
the end of the table; they laughed, and answered “ he must 
not be allowed to forget that he is one of the people and 
that all were equal.” “There is however a distinction which 
nature. makes,” urged Mrs. , “and gray hairs should 








be respected in what ever Condition they are found.” But 
democracy prevailed over any kinder feeling and those 
very men who would have resigned their lives and fortunes 
to have elevated him to the Presidency would not com- 
promise their principle of political equality, by yielding him 
indignant at what she 


a seat above their own. Mrs. 
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called a savage rudeness, rose and offered him her seat which 
of course he declined. 

I said some among these stern republicans would have 
risked their lives to secure his succession to the Presidency ; 
and this recalls to mind an incident which proves the asser- 
tion. 

At the time of the election by the House the result de- 
pended on a single vote. Mr. Nicholson one of the Repre- 
sentatives from Maryland,’ had been for some weeks con- 
fined to his bed, and-was so ill, that his life was considered 
in danger; ill as he was he insisted on being carried to the 
Hall of Representatives, in order to give his vote. The 
physicians absolutely forbid such a proceeding; he insisted 
and they appealed to his wife, telling her such a removal 
and the consequent excitement might prove fatal to his life, 
“ Be it so then,” she said, “if my husband must die, let it 
be at the post of duty; no weakness of mine shall oppose 
his noble resolution.” How little did these physicians expect 
when they appealed to the influence of one of the fondest 
of wives this more than Spartan courage, and in an Ameri- 
can to find a Roman Matron. Of course they withdrew 
their opposition, the patient was carried in a litter to the 
Capitol, where a bed was prepared for him, in an Anti- 
room adjoining the Senate Chamber, followed by his heroic 
wife, where during the four or five days and nights of bal- 
loting she remained by his side, supporting by various 
restoratives but more by her presence the strength of the 
feeble and almost expiring invalid, who with difficulty traced 
the name of Jefferson each time the ballot-box was handed 
to him. Such was the Spirit of that day—the Spirit of that 
party. 

What a contrast did Capitol Hill and the circumjacent 
scenery afford, on the fourth of March 1829! 

The ardent, the violent, the imbettered, the exulting feel- 


? Our contributor, Mrs. Rebecca Lloyd Shippen, is a granddaughter 
of Hon. Joseph H. Nicholson and his wife, Rebecca Lloyd, of ‘‘ Wye 
House.’’—Ep. Penna. Maa. 
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ing which had been excited during the contest had subsided, 
the conflicting elements were stilled; the eager crowds that 
had surrounded the Capitol during the election, the tread 
of the many feet, and the hum of the many voices that had 
echoed through its vaulted passages had ceased. 

No triumphant multitude with loud acclamations, no van- 
quished opponents with murmured deprecations were present 
on that morning (1801)—, the unfinished and solitary fabric 
amidst the huge stones and other materials for its construc- 
tion, scattered over the ground among towering and vener- 
able Oaks, that still shaded their native soil, looked more 
like a ruin amidst its fallen fragments, and its coeval shades, 
than a new, and rising edifice. The silence and solitude of 
the surrounding grounds were calculated to enforce this 
idea; for the hundred or two individuals collected on the 
occasion were not sufficient to dissipate solitude, and silence 
through such an extent of space. Beyond Capitol Hill as 
far as the eye could reach, the City as it was called, lay in a 
state of nature, covered with forest trees, fields of grain, 
and verdant plains, with here and there a house. Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, was a new, but as yet unfrequented road, 
connecting the Capitol to the President’s House, which at 
two miles distance stood in its loneliness in the midst of a 
plain. 

The Sun shone bright on that morning, (March 4" 1801), 
the Senate was convened, those members of the republi- 
can party that remained at the Seat of Government; the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, some citizens and gentry 
from the neighboring County, and about a dozen ladies 
made up the Assembly in the Senate Chamber, who were 
collected to witness the ceremony of the President’s inaugu- 
ration. Mr. Jefferson had not yet arrived; he was seen 
walking from his lodgings which were not far distant, at- 
tended by five or six gentlemen who were his fellow 
lodgers. 

Soon afterwards he entered, accompanied by a Committee 
of the Senate and bowing to the Senate, who arose to re- 
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ceive him, he approached a table on which the Bible lay, 
and took the Oath, which was administered to him by the 
Chief Justice. 

He was then conducted by the President of the Senate, 
to his chair, which stood on a platform raised some steps 
above the floor; after the pause of a moment or two he 
arose, and delivered that beautiful inaugural address, which 
has since become so popular and celebrated ;—with a clear, 
distinct voice, in a firm and modest manner. On leaving 
the chair he was surrounded by friends who pressed forward 
with cordial and eager congratulations and some, though 
not many, of the more magnanimous of his opponents, 
most of whom however silently left the Chamber. 

The new President, walked home with two or three of 
the gentlemen who lodged in the same house. At dinner 
he took his accustomed place, at the bottom of the table, his 
new station not eliciting from his democratic friends any 
new attention, or courtesy. A gentleman from Baltimore, 
as an invited guest, who accidentally sat next to him, asked 
permission to wish him joy, “I would advise you,” an- 
swered Jefferson, smiling, “to follow my example on nup- 
tial occasions, when I always tell the bridegroom, I will wait 
till the end of the year before offering my congratulations.” 
And this was the only and solitary instance of any notice 
taken of the event of the morning. His election to the 
second term of service was so unanimous, so unopposed, 
that it seemed less like a new election, than a matter of 
course, a looked for continuity in office—it excited none of 
the interest and attention new elections create, and passed 
so quietly as scarcely to be noticed, being marked by little 
ceremony or display. In the language of that day, he came 
into office on the full tide of popularity; a tide that never 
ebbed, during the whole term of office, but which with a 
swollen flood, and increased force carried him triumphantly 
back to the peaceful and happy haven of domestic life. Nor 
even then did it ebb; his popularity did not arise from his 
possession of power or patronage, but flowing from his 
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talents, his virtues, his patriotism, of which added proofs 
were given with every added year, it increased in power, 
as he increased in length of days. 

Those days are finished, his mortal remains are moulder- 
ing back into their parent dust, but his talents, his virtues, 
his patriotism, still live embodied in his works embalmed 
in history. 

The spirit which governed the Councils over which he 
presided, still governs public opinion, and with augment- 
ing influence will continue to govern Republican America, 
so long as the maxims of his wisdom shall flow through the 
channels of a free press, into the minds of free men; and 
the full tide of popularity which brought him into power, 
with an increasing impetus, shall carry his memory into ages 
yet unborn. 

Bic ews 


WASHINGTON CITY. 
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AN INTERESTING HISTORICAL LETTER. 


The original of the letter which we give in fac-simile is 
in the “Buchanan Papers” of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. This valuable collection, largely composed 
of the correspondence of the Hon. James Buchanan, of 
Pennsylvania, was presented by his nieces, the daughters 
of the late Rev. Edward Y. Buchanan, D.D. The letter is 
in the handwriting of Jefferson Davis, and in the collection 
of autographs which endorse his recommendation will be 
recognized many of those who were conspicuous as his 
councillors in the days of the Southern Confederacy. 


WASHINGTON D. C. 
Dec. 16. 1857 
Hon. Jno. B. Floyp 


Sec. of War. 

Sir, it gives me pleasure to present to your favorable consideration the 
name of John Rogers Meigs, for the appointment of cadet “ at large.” 

He is the son of Capt. M. C. Meigs of the Army and therefore belongs 
to that class not eligible for an appointment from a Congressional Dis- 
trict. The young gentleman possesses high mental and physical quali- 
fications for the military service, exhibits a fondness for scientific pursuits 
and gives promise of a career worthy of his illustrious Grand Father 
Commodore Rogers, and his distinguished and useful Father Capt. 
Meigs. 

I am sure his appointment would give much satisfaction to the large 
number of the friends and admirers of Capt. Meigs, & to none more 
than to your friend & obt sevt. 

JEFFER. DAVIS. 


I cordially concur with Col Davis in the above recommendation. 
8. A. Doves. 
I also concur very cordially in the above. 
R. M. T. HUNTER. 
I also cordially concur in the above. 
Ws. M. Gwin. 
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The undersigned cheerfully concur in the foregoing recommendation. 
ALFRED IVERSON, 
J. A. BAYARD, 
A. G. Brown, 
Wo. BIGLER, 
Z. CHANDLER, 
Cua’ E. H. SrewaRt, 
J. M. Mason, 
JOHN SLIDELL, 
J. P. BENJAMIN. 


John Rogers Meigs, a son of Montgomery C. Meigs, of 
Pennsylvania, Quartermaster-General U. S. A., was ap- 
pointed by President Buchanan a cadet-at-large to the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, September 7, 1859, from 
which he graduated June 11, 1863, number one in his class. 
He was appointed first lieutenant of Engineers, and for 
gallant and meritorious conduct at the battle of Fisher’s 
Creek, in Virginia, was promoted brevet major, September 
22,1864. He was killed by guerillas, near Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, October 3, 1864, when in the twenty-second year 
of his age. His remains were buried at Oak Hill Cemetery, 
near Washington D. C., President Lincoln, Secretary of War 
Stanton, Secretary of State Seward, General Halleck, and 
other prominent officials being present. 

Secretary of War Stanton made the following official 
announcement of his death : 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 7. 1864. 

A despatch from . . . reports an officer of General Sheridan’s staff 
just arrived. General Sheridan was still at Harrisonburg. His supply 
trains were going on all right, occasionally interrupted by guerilla par- 
ties, the only force on the road. This officer brought in the remains of 
Lieutenant John Rogers Meigs, of the Engineer Corps, and son of 
Brev’t Major General Meigs, Quartermaster General, who was killed by 
bushwhackers on Monday last, while making a military survey. In the 
death of this gallant officer the Department has occasion to deplore no 
ordinary loss. Last year he graduated at the Military Academy, West 
Point, with the highest honors, at the head of his class, was commis- 
sioned as a lieutenant of engineers, and immediately sent into the field. 
He performed meritorious and dangerous services during the last year on 
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the fortifications at Baltimore, at Harper’s Ferry, and at Cumberland, 
and was made chief engineer in the Army of the Shenandoah. In the 
campaigns he accompanied the army under Sigel, Hunter and Sheridan. 
In every position he gave proof of great professional skill, personal 
courage, and devoted patriotism. One of the youngest and brightest 
ornaments of the military profession, he has fallen an early victim to 
murderous rebel warfare. . . . 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Secretary of War. 


General P. H. Sheridan, in his “ Personal Memoirs,” writes 
of Lieutenant Meigs,— 


At Harper’s Ferry sent for Lieut. J. R. Meigs, the Chief Engineer 
officer of the command, to study with him the map of my geographical 
division. . . . Meigs was familiar with every important road and stream, 
and with all points worthy of note west of the Blue Ridge. He was 
killed by guerillas October 3, 1864. The fact that the murder had been 
committed inside our lines was evidence that the perpetrators of the 
crime having their houses in the vicinity, had been clandestinely residing 
there, and secretly harbored by some of the neighboring residents. 

Determining to teach a lesson to these abettors of the foul deed—a 
lesson they would never forget—I ordered all the houses within an area 
of five miles to be burned. 
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THE PENNS AND THE TAXATION OF THEIR ESTATES 


Land-tax for 
one year only. 


Agreeable to 
the English 
act. 


On the annual 
value only. 


Not to exceed 
four shillings 
in the pound. 


Tenants to pay 
and deduct it. 


BY THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY. 
(Continued from Vol. XXIV. page 494.) 


I have now gone through all the restrictions, 
wherein the proprietaries have restrained their 
Lieutenant-Governors from consenting to any 
tax upon their own particular property; and 
will in the next place state and submit to your 
consideration the residue of the restrictions con- 
tained in their twenty-first instruction, and which 
relate to every person’s estate in the province, 
viz.— 

In case you pass land-title Bills they shall be 
made to continue for one single year only and 
no longer. ; 

They shall be made as agreeable as possible 
to the general tenor of the Acts for raising the 
land tax in England. 

ispecially by laying the tax upon the par- 
ticular houses or lands in the respective districts 
by which the rate of it may at any time be seen. 

The tax on the real estate shall be laid on the 
true annual rent or yearly value and not upon 
the value of the fee simple of the estate. 

The land-tax shall not be more than after the 
rate of one, two, three or at the utmost four 
shillings in the pound for any one year upon 
the annual rent or yearly value. 

Every such Bill shall contain clauses for the 
tenants of real estates paying such tax, and 
deducting the same out of the yearly rent 
payable to the landlord, provided the yearly 
rent amounts to twenty shillings and upwards. 
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And shall contain clauses of distress upon “use of dis- 


tress not of 


any matters distrainable, being upon the taxed sale. 


premises. 

But no clause or power to distrain or sell the 
house or land itself or any part thereof for sat- 
isfaction of the taxes. 

Now the charter provides that all laws to be 
passed in Pennsylvania shall be consonant to 
reason and not contrary or repugnant, but as 
near as may be agreeable to the laws, statutes 
and rights of the mother country England. 

The proprietaries conceive that every one of 
these last mentioned restrictions or prohibitions to 
their Lieutenant-Governor are strictly agreeable 
to the laws and statutes of this kingdom. 

Acts of Parliament passed here and extend- 
ing to the plantations, do of themselves bind the 
Lieutenant-Governor and all others there, not- 
withstanding which the Crown by its instructions 
to the proprietaries given upon the approbation 
of every new lieutenant-governor of Pennsyl- 
vania and other proprietary governments in- 
structs and orders the proprietors to give 
directions to and to charge their lieutenant- 
governors to inform themselves of and strictly 
to pursue those Acts of Parliament. 

So the charter of the province gives power to 
the proprietors and assembly to pass any laws 
there but under the forementioned proviso, not 
to be contrary or repugnant but as near as may 
agreeable to the laws and statutes of this king- 
dom. And if they should attempt to pass laws 
beyond the power given by the charter, such 
laws might not only be nullities, but besides 
that it might possibly be an offence. 

To guard against anything of that sort the 
proprietors out of abundant caution have used 

VOL. xxv.—6 
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their own discretion here and have restrained 
their Lieutenant-Governor not to pass laws 
without observing the before mentioned re- 
strictions, and every one of which restrictions 
as they conceive are not only just and reasonable 
in themselves, but also tend to bring the Land- 
Tax Acts in Pennsylvania (if they will pass 
such) as near as may be to the like Acts passed 
here in the mother country. 

These restrictions it is apprehended are 
reasonable, just and expedient, as tending to an 
equal land-tax, and they are lawful as imitating 
the provisions made by the Parliament in Eng- 
land in the same case. To make the land-tax 
annual is a restriction which contributes to pre- 
vent the burthen from lasting longer than the 
necessity. To lay it on the annual profits is more 
easy and equally as expedient for the public 
service as laying it upon the value of the in- 
heritance, and the rule of assessment is more 
easy to be settled on the annual profit than 
upon the whole value of the land. To limit it 
at four shillings in the pound as a general 
rule seems not unreasonable and it is conform- 
able to the practice in England. To lay it upon 
the tenant who may deduct it out of his rent is 
best for the public and the landlord too. And 
where the payment is refused, to levy it by 
distress upon the land, secures the revenue to 
the public, whilst the other methods em- 
powering those who levy the tax to sell the 
lands, opens a door to partiality and arbitrary 
abuse and much injury to the landlord. 

The remaining restrictions are not many. 

So much of the land-tax Acts in Pennsyl- 
vania as relate to personal estates must lay the 
same upon the annual interest or profit and not 
upon the capital gross sum. 
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That is the constant custom and the practice 
and positive law here, for when the tax here is 
four shillings in the pound a man who is taxed 
for £100 personal estate, is not enacted to pay 
£20, which is the fifth part of the capital of 
£100. but twenty shillings only, which is the 
fifth part of £5. which is a year’s interest of that 
capital £100. And so the land-tax Acts here 
do precisely express. And if so, this is only 
another instance of the like sort with the last 
mentioned restrictions for keeping up to the 
laws and usages of the mother country. 

The Bill must contain specially in itself the 
whole method of assessing, collecting and pay- 
ing in of the tax, and not by reference to any 
other Bill or Act. 

This seems an orderly and reasonable re- 
striction in itself, and is observed in land-tax 
acts in England also, but there is still a great 
deal more than that to be said to justify this re- 
striction, for, the land-tax acts which they have 
-_passed in Pennsylvania (to tax other persons’ 
estates, excepting thereout the proprietary 
estates) very shortly enact that there shall be 
levied upon all the estates real and personal in 
the province (other than the proprietaries’ 
estates) the sum of six pence for every pound 
clear value of the estates yearly for the space 
of four years. This is so ambiguous that it is 
difficult to fix any certain construction what is 
meant by these words. 

But then they go on and enact further that 
the sums so to be raised shall be assessed and 
levied as in and by an Act passed in the eleventh 
year of the late King George the First, en- 
titled “ An Act for raising of County Rates and 
Levies,” and that everything therein contained 
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shall be put in practice for assessing and levying 
the tax hereby imposed as if the same were in- 
serted in this Act, except in such cases as are 
hereinafter ascertained, provided for or altered. 
This dark sort of explanation leaves the matter 
just where it found it, and the Governor ac- 
quainted them in his speech or message of the 
eleventh of February 1757, that some of the 
assessors construe this to be two shillings in the 
pound according to the gross value of the capital 
or fee simple and others to be two shillings in 
the pound only upon the annual value, which 
must make great inequality and confusion in the 
province when some assessors compute the tax 
upon the annual value and others upon the 
gross value, by which means two men of like 
estates, one of them may be taxed for one 
hundred pounds as the annual value, the other 
for twenty-five hundred pounds as the value of 
the fee-simple. However with a great deal of 
difficulty it may be proved that the Assembly 
meant upon the gross value, for by a Report of 
their Committee made on February 15th. 1757 
in answer to the said message from the Gov- 
ernor, they say that as to the uncertainty of the 
Act which he complained of, the mode directed 
by that Act is the same that has ever been used 
in that province, and is what the commissioners 
and assessors are accustomed to and well under- 
stood. Be it so, but we still remain at a loss to 
know and to fix what that mode is; whether to 
compute upon the annual or upon the capita‘ 
value. But as they tell us that the mode is nov 

the same it ever was we must go further yet .o 
find it out. Now long before that time, viz. on 
the 12th of June 1709 (when they had like 
county levy acts in being) the Assembly in an 
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address or reply to the governor tell him ex- 
pressly thus; “ The taxes in Great Britain are 
upon the profits or incomes not as here, upon 
the whole estate itself.” So that at length we 
can fix that the Assembly meant the tax to be 
computed upon the capital and not upon the 
annual value of estates. 

Besides this doubt, what the quantity of the 
tax is to be, many other obscurities and insuper- 
able difficulties arise from their not enacting a 
clear, direct and certain mode in the present 
acts for assessing, levying and paying the tax, 
but referring back to a string of other acts to 
obscure and perplex the matter, that it may not 
be able to be shown what methods they are to 
proceed in. 

We see that we have already two long Acts to 
look through, viz. The Act of 1755 and the 
Act of 1725." But these are not all the Acts 
referred to, for when you come to that Act of 
1725, it recites that by the help and direction of 
another Act passed in the 4th of King George 
the First the method of assessing county rates 
and levies is brought to a competent certainty 
and regulation. So that now there are three 
Acts to be referred to. Besides these that Act 
of 1725 recites that still another Act of the 8th 
of King George the First, anno 1721, and that 
Act is said in their statute-book to be supplied 
and therefore has its title only printed and not 
the Act itself. Here are four Acts therefore to 
be referred to (if they can be found out and 
understood) nor is this all yet, for the Act of 
1725 has a supplementary Act added to it and 
passed in 1732, so that in order to clear up in 
what mode the tax is to be raised, assessed, 

1 See Chapter CCLXXXIV., Vol. IV. p. 10. 
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levied and paid, no less than five Acts (some of 
which are repealed and others out of print) are 
to be got at and looked into, and when found 
are far from being clearly intelligible; so that if 
any case can necessarily require order and clear- 
ness this does; and there seems to have been 
even a necessity to oblige them to put their bills 
into some clear method, and to insert specially 
in their land-tax Bills (as the mother country 
does) from time to time the whole method of 
assessing, collecting and paying in the tax, and 
not to refer backwards and forwards to so many 
different Acts of Assembly. 

Every such Bill in order to be founded in 
equal justice shall have in it the same effectual 
clause to ascertain the true and real rent or 
yearly value of every estate in land or houses in 
the province. 

This is so in land-tax Acts here and surely is 
consonant to justice. 

And shall have a good number of the most 
considerable inhabitants out of every township 
inserted in the Bill as commissioners, 

Their counties in Pennsylvania are very large 
and one person only out of each county cannot 
possibly have any personal knowledge of the 
several persons’ estates in that wide extended 
county: and the English Acts of Parliament 
name a very large number of commissioners in 
each county who subdivide themselves again 
into several districts to carry the same into 
execution. 

The commissioners shall be sworn or affirmed 
to do justice before they act and shall have 
power to cite and compel tenants and witnesses 
to appear and be sworn or affirmed in order to 
discover what rents are really and truly paid in 
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cases where land or houses are let out at rack- 
rent. 

There is but one other restriction contained in 
the proprietaries’ twenty first instruction, and 
that is their order to their Lieutenant-Governor 
to the following effect and substance, viz. Not 
to pass any land-tax Bills, unless a method shall 
be enacted in it for ascertaining the true value 
of real estates which are possessed by the owners 
and have no certain annual rent in order to 
bring it to a certain annual value; as to which 
real estates (and as to personal estates also to be 
included in the same Acts) the proprietors have 
directed that the same shall in those cases be 
reduced to an annual value or income after the 
following manner, Compute the value of the fee 
simple of the real estate, as if to be sold, and 
also ascertain the capital of the personal estate : 
then, suppose either real or personal estate 
amounts in value to £1000. compute one year’s 
interest at three per cent. only for such £1000, 
which shall be the supposed income, and you 
that have land or houses (not let out at a certain 
rent but occupied by the owner) and worth 
£1000 to ve sold, or you that have personal 
estates worth £1000 shall be taxed in proportion 
as having an estate of £30 per annum. 

To this the Assembly have objected. They 
say interest of money there is five or six per 
cent. and by a random computation which they 
make without any just foundation, they first 
take for granted that all the lands are in this 
condition (without having any certain annual 
rent upon any of them) then they suppose how 
much the quantity of all those lands amounts to, 
and thirdly they draw a calculation that by put- 
ting such a low annual value upon all those 
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lands, and upon all which as they suppose the 
whole personal estates in the province may 
amount to, a tax of four shillings in the pound 
thereon will not produce above £30.000 per 
annum, which sum they say may not be suffi- 
cient in case of great emergencies for them to 
raise for the public service in a year. 

To this it is answered that such a yearly sum 
(supposing their calculations were entirely right 
and just) is much more than they can afford to 
raise and pay in a year considering how much 
they are already run in debt, and that their ex- 
cise duty is mortgaged for ten years and their 
land-tax is mortgaged for four years to come 
and considering that the war may unhappily 
continue for several years yet to come. 

If this were not large enough, yet surely it is 
a tax large enough for the land to bear and all 
other sort of taxes are open to them to add 
thereto, as for instance excises of all kinds. 
The excise which is the only other tax to which 
the province is liable is a trifling duty of four 
pence their currency (not two pence half penny 
sterling) per gallon upon such retailers only of 
spirits and wine as buy or sell less than seventy 
gallons at a time. That trifle produces more 
than £3000 per annum and is hitherto most un- 
justly and unequally laid only upon the lower 
part of the people who buy small quantities, 
from hand to mouth, and the better sort of the 
people (who consume most and who buy in 
larger quantities) don’t contribute a penny to it. 
That excise might therefore and in justice ought 
to be extended further and to take in every 
person and would produce greatly more than 
it does. Low as that excise is it has for a 
great many years passed been the single and 
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only tax ever laid upon the people in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

But besides all this the proprietaries by re- 
ducing the annual values, upon a computation 
of three per cent. only on the capital value 
really intended to ease and lighten the load in 
favor of land owners, who are the strength and 
stay of the province and thought they should 
oblige them by it and are in no sort desirous to 
continue any such restriction but if they like to 
have a higher computation made as at four or 
five or even six per cent in order to bring to a 
higher yearly value or computation the estates 
of such persons as possess or improve their own 
estates (for such only it concerns) the proprieta- 
ries are most ready and willing to direct their 
governor accordingly, for this matter does not 
affect the proprietaries who have no land in that 
situation. 

By the heads of complaint so as aforesaid de- 
livered to the proprietaries it is intended to 
aggravate the instructions and restrictions which 
are complained of; by showing what conse- 
quences have arisen from the proprietaries lay- 
ing the lieutenant-governor under such restric- 
tions; for they say by means of these restraints 
“sundry sums of money granted by the Assembly 
for the defence of the province have been by 
their deputy to the great injury of his Majesty’s 
service in time of war and danger of the loss of 
the colony,” and again, that by these means 
“the Assembly in time of war are reduced to 
the necessity of either losing the country to the 
enemy or giving up the liberties of the people 
and receiving law from the proprietary and if 
they should do the latter in the present case it 
will not prevent the former, the instructions 
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being such as if complied with it is impossible 
to raise a sum sufficient to defend the country.” 

If the Assembly could be content to stick to 
truth and candor matters might most clearly be 
brought to points so as to receive a determina- 
tion, but the greatest difficulty of all is to clear 
up matters from their fallacies, falsehood and 
misrepresentation. 

To take these supposed consequences into con- 
sideration step by step, we say that notwith- 
standing all these instructions, his Majesty’s ser- 
vice has not been at all prevented. But this 
infant colony has actually raised and given more 
money to the King’s use than its proportion, 
when compared with any other colony, viz. 


£55.000 by the land-tax Act of 27th November 
1755. 
80.000 by the Excise Act of 9th Sept. 1756. 
100.000 by the Land-tax Act of 23d March 1757. 


185.000 
10.000 in flour &c to General Braddock and for 
cutting his roads. 
10.000 in provisions to General Shirley for the 
New England and New York forces. 
100.000 by the Land-tax Act of October 1758. 
100.000 by the Land-tax Act of October 1759, 
now opposed ; of which the public has 
received the benefit. 


Total £405.000 


And all these Acts have passed and all this 
money has been raised in Pennsylvania which 
cannot well afford it notwithstanding that other 
colonies on the eastern part of America, viz. 
New England, New York and New Jersey have 
£115.000 sterling and other colonies on the 
western part of America, viz. South and North 
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Carolina and Virginia have had £50.000 Sterling ™stish sppro- 
i 4 ” priating Acts 

given to them by the Parliament here, of which ot 1755 ana 
Pennsylvania had no share, but £200.000 has ™™ 
since been given to the colonies in general of 
which Pennsylvania has a share allotted to it 
which amounts to £26.000 Sterling. 

But the Assembly can claim no sort of merit 
in these large pecuniary grants of theirs, they 
having been all given by them under absolute 
necessity and to save and cover their practices, 
and to avoid raising a regular militia in that 
populous province which had been of greatly 
more benefit and service than raising even much 
larger sums than they have done and in order 
to force the governor to give up to them the 
executive powers of government. 

They have been called upon to raise and pass 
laws for a militia and to give money. The mili- 
tia they never will enforce in any reasonable or 
constitutional way whatever, declaring in their 
very Acts of Assembly that they are religiously 
principled against warlike measures. If you will 
not do that—at least give money. That they 
had almost as little inclination to do as the other, 
but yet they must do something or else they 
would certainly pull down upon them the just 
resentment of the King and the mother country 
which was to be avoided. To avoid that say 
they, we will offer Bills to raise great sums but 
in an unreasonable and an unjust way and will 
tax the proprietaries (who never before were 
taxed) four shillings in the pound on the utmost 
value that our assessors shall calculate or com- 
pute the proprietaries’ estate to, and we will call 
that our grant of money to the King. If the 
governor does not pass these Acts we save our 
credit and our money too and will clamour that 
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we have offered to give, but the governor will 
not pass our Bills. If the governor should pass 
those Bills then we call it our grant. But we 
make our proprietaries pay a most unreasonable 
and unconscionable share of it. Those Bills 
therefore being refused they at last offer other 
Bills to tax themselves only and not the proprie- 
taries (and this to very near as large [an] amount 
as would have been granted to the King’s use by 
their first mentioned Bills if they had been as- 
sented to) but even by this method they were to 
gain and did gain another favorite point if the 
governor should pass those last mentioned Bills— 
For we will turn all the grants into paper money 
as they have actually done, for whereas they only 
had £80.000 paper currency two years ago, now 
they have got £465.000 paper money there: viz. 


The original £80.000 reémitted and continued. 
55.000 more coined by the Land-tax 
Act of Nov. 27, 1755. 
80.000 more coined on the Excise 
Act of Sept. 9, 1756. 
45.000 more coined by the £100.000 
Land-tax Act of March 23, 
1757. 
and the remaining 55.000 of that Act is since coined 
into paper currency. 
100.000 in 1758, and 
100.000 more in 1759 by the Act now 
opposed, 


£465.000 


All which is now circulating in Pennsylvania 
if the Assembly have not sunk and destroyed 
part of them according to the provisions of the 
several Acts which you will perceive by the 
observations on the reémitting Act they have 
not always done. But if they have complied 
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with those Acts yet still there must be £323.000 
in paper money circulating there now. 

It remains under this head to be proved (as 
well as said) that the refusal of passing their 
money Bills has not occasioned the loss of sun- 
dry sums for the King’s use as is pretended by 
the heads of complaint, which proof is made as 
follows : 

These instructions were given in May 1756 and 
the governor arrived there in August 1756. 

The only money Bills offered to him and by 
him refused to be passed were two: 

September 9th, 1756 they offered him a Bill 
for striking £60,000 in bills of credit and giving 
the same to the King’s use and charging the 
same on the Excise to be paid off in twenty 
years. But there was a clause reserving any 
surplus money to the application of the Assem- 
bly only and the paper money not be redeem- 
able till twenty years which being without inter- 
est too it must have depreciated ; so he returned 
and refused to pass that Bill on the 15th of 
September. Whereupon the 17th of Septem- 
ber they sent him another Bill for striking only 
£30.000 in bills of credit and giving it to the 
King’s use charging it upon the excise and 
the Bills to be paid in ten years, which the gov- 
ernor passed on the 21st of December 1756. 
Here indeed is the only instance of any money 
at all—being not raised for the King’s service 
by means of their instructions. For as the 
governor would not let them raise £60.000 just 
as they would, so they have given the King only 
£30.000 in lieu of it. But please to observe that 
the King or public lost no more than £5000 
currency by this transaction, for if the governor 
had passed their £60.000 Bill, there was only 
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£35.000 of it given to the King as a new grant, 
the remaining £25.000 being given to pay off 
old debts formerly contracted and formerly pro- 
vided for by the Assembly. 

The Assembly sent him another Bill for grant- 
ing £100.000 to the King’s use to be raised in 
one year by a land-tax of four shillings in the 
pound on the proprietaries’ and all other per- 
sons’ estates there, with such clauses as have 
been before mentioned. He on the 25th of Jan- 
uary returned it to them with his dissent. They 
on the 28th of January again sent it to him 
along with a remonstrance demanding as their 
right his assent thereto without any alteration 
or amendment, as he would answer to the 
Crown for all the consequences of his refusal ; 
and he again refused to pass it. After this in 
February 1757 they sent him up a new Bill by 
way of supplement to a former Act passed in 
1755, by which new Bill they proposed to raise 
£100.000 by a land-tax of one shilling in the 
pound for four years (excepting the proprietaries’ 
estates from that tax) and although there were 
many injurious clauses therein and that Bill or- 
dered £45.000 part of the said tax to be issued 
in paper money (and eighty-five thousand pounds 
new paper money had already been coined) and 
although this new Bill was so uncertain in rais- 
ing the tax that the officers in some counties 
under the former Act (to which this new Act 
wholly referred) construed it was to be raised on 
the annual value and others in other counties 
construed it to be laid on the whole capital value 
and that the governor represented all those mat- 
ters to the Assembly yet at length their obstinate 
persistance was so great and the exigent circum- 
stances so strong that he passed that second Bill 
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mischievious and uncertain as it was and the 
public service has that whole £100.000 and by 
these Bills of 1755 and 1757 two several land- 
taxes are continued there for four years concur- 
rent which was never yet known or heard of in 
the mother country. 

The next matter of aggravation mentioned in 
the complaint is that by the proprietaries laying 
their governor under such restrictions the As- 
sembly must either loose the country to the 
enemy or give up the liberties of the people and 
receive law from the proprietary. 

This certainly is not a consequence. Pass any 
other laws (and you may do so to raise taxes of 
many other kinds exclusive of paper money and 
land-tax) and these restrictions don’t affect the 
case. 

Either the Governor or else the Assembly 
(one of the two) must judge of the discretion of 
all laws to be offered. The charter does indeed 
require the assent of the freemen to the making 
of every law; but it has in express terms reserved 
the discretion of all laws in the first place to 
the proprietor and his deputy and finally to the 
Crown. For in the words of the charter the King 
reposing special trust and confidence in the 
fidelity, wisdom, justice and provident circum- 
spection of Mr. Penn grayts free, full and abso- 
lute power to him and his heirs and to his and 
their deputies or lieutenants for the good and 
happy government of the country to ordain, 
make and enact and under his and their seals 
to publish any laws whatsoever for the raising of 
money, &c. &c. according to their best discre- 
tions with the advice and assent of the freemen. 
And again a second time lest as it is declared in 
the charter Mr. Penn or the inhabitants should 
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by misconstruction of the powers aforesaid, 
through inadvertancy or design depart from 
their faith or allegiance by color of any extent 
or largeness of powers thereby given or pre- 
tended to be given or by force of any laws to 
be made in the said province by virtue of any 
such powers, the charter commands a duplicate 
of all laws to be transmitted to the Privy Coun- 
cil within the time therein mentioned for the 
Crown’s approbation or disallowance. 

So that although it is the duty of the Assem- 
bly to grant or raise the money for defence of 
the province, yet it is apprehended they beg the 
most material question in the affair when they 
contend that they will prescribe the forms and 
modes of raising it and will also themselves issue 
and pay it whether by methods equal or unequal, 
just or unjust, obscure or clear, reasonable or 
unreasonable. And it is thought the discretion 
of all Pennsylvania laws is by the charter in the 
proprietaries and that it is no invasion of the 
Assembly’s or the people’s rights for the proprie- 


‘ taries to use their discretion and to lay down 


restrictions: If you will have paper money—if 
you will raise money by land-taxes it shall be 
under such and such restrictions, always pro- 
vided the restrictions are just and reasonable in 
themselves, so that the proprietaries use a sound 
discretion and not an unjust or unreasonable 
one. 

The other aggravation mentioned in the com- 
plaint is to this effect that the proprietaries’ 
instructions and restrictions are so very unrea- 
sonable that if the Assembly was to yield and 
comply with all of them it would not be pos- 
sible to raise a sum sufficient for the defence of 
the country. 
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If this was true it might have great weight 
but it is not so and it is taken for granted upon 
an arbitrary and ill founded calculation made 
entirely by guess and fancy in order to square 
with the assertion itself. But it is indeed a most 
apparent fallacy and falsehood. To say that a 
land-tax Act alone would not under these re- 
strictions be sufficient, may or may not be true; 
but suppose it ever so true are not all other sort 
of taxes open to them and unrestrained? May 
not, ought not the excise in justice to the country 
be extended to all wine and spirits, that the rich 
man who consumes the most of these liquors 
and who buys at the cheapest hand and can best 
afford an excise should pay for his liquor as 
much in proportion as a poor man who con- 
sumes but little, buys at the worst hand and can 
ill afford to pay at all, would not that add to the 
land-tax Act and raise sufficient? May not 
duties and taxes be laid now in time of need on 
all luxuries? May not poll-taxes be laid? And 
many other sorts of taxes to make up any diffi- 
cency in the land-tax, if that be really dificient. 
No, say the Assembly, we will use none of those 
methods, we will raise no money at all by any 
ways or means whatever but by a land-tax only 
and that to be raised after our manner and then 
we will pretend that we cannot consistently with 
the proprietaries restrictions raise money suffi- 
cient for the defence of the country and this they 
state as a consequence of the proprietary’s re- 
strictions as to passing money Bills for raising 
moneys by a land-tax. Whereas it is a conse- 
quence only of their own obstanacy in refusing 
to use any of the other methods. 

Upon the whole we apprehend that the in- 
structions given to the lieutenant-governors re- 
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specting the private property of the proprietaries 
are reasonable, just and legal, and that the pro- 
prietaries have a right to enforce such instruc- 
tions by bond. 

We also apprehend that the particular instruc- 
tions given with regard to what concerns the 
public are also in themselves reasonable, just and 
legal; tending to preserve the due distinction 
between the executive and legislative powers, 
tending to preserve the prerogative of the Crown 
in general and the just rights of the proprie- 
taries, derived to them from the Crown, from 
the encroachments of the Assembly from both 
and tending to preserve and not in the least to 
encroach on the just rights of the people. 

The only objection seems to be, not to the 
particular instructions given but to instructions i 
in general, because instructions are permanent, | 
by which the governor is bound, which prevents 
the freedom of debate and renders him under 
the disability of conviction, making it impossi- 
ble for him, though ever so convinced by treaty, 
debate or conference, to vary or soften anything 
without danger of forfeiting of his bond. 

The governors immediately under the direc- 
tion of the Crown have always instructions, and 
a law is rejected by the Privy Council at once if 
passed contrary to his instructions, one of which 
generally is that he shall pass no law of a new 
and extraordinary nature without a suspending 
clause. 








An Act was passed at the island of Montser- 
rat against papists have a vote in the election of 
members for the Assembly; two thirds of the 
inhabitants there being papists. 

This Act was opposed and in 175-, and came 
on before the Privy Council. There were many 























substantial objections to the Act itself and 
among others that it had no suspending clause. 
Upon this occasion a case was quoted where an 
Act of a new and extraordinary nature had been 
sent over without a suspending clause and though 
the Act itself was approved in every particular 
but that. It was rejected for want of the sus- 
pending clause, but it was intimated that if the 
very same Act was sent over again with a sus- 
pending clause it should be confirmed. 

In the case of the Montserrat Act the present 
Lord President declared he would reject the 
Act for want of the suspending clause only and 
he declared his opinion publicly to the intent (as 
he said) that the colonies might be given to un- 
derstand that he would reject any law of a new 
and extraordinary nature though ever so right in 
itself for want of a suspending clause. 

This is not mentioned to draw any parralel 
between the right of the Crown and the proprie- 
taries with regard to giving instructions. But 
it is apprehended that the proprietaries (who 
themselves receive instructions from the Crown 
upon the appointment of every new lieutenant- 
governor directing them to give him instructions 
with regard to the Acts of Trade and other par- 
ticulars are well warranted in imitation of the 
Crown to give instructions to their Governor in 
regard to public affairs, so long as such instruc- 
tions are founded in sound discretion, are just 
and legal, preserving the just rights and prerog- 
atives of the Crown and the liberties of the 
people. 

(To be continued. ) 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE ORDERLY-BOOK OF MAJOR 
ROBERT CLAYTON, OF THE SEVENTEENTH REGI- 
MENT BRITISH FOOT, 1778. 


[Robert Clayton, born in 1746, was a son of John Clayton and his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Rev. Dr. Goodwin, rector of Tankerley, County 
York, England. He entered the army as ensign of the Seventeenth 
Foot (Leicestershire regiment), December 9, 1767, which in 1771 was 
transferred to Ireland. In July of 1771 he was promoted lieutenant, 
and in September of 1775 embarked with his regiment for Boston, and 
after that city was evacuated, sailed for Halifax. He was promoted 
captain May 1, 1775, participated in all the principal battles which took 
place in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and was taken prisoner 
at the capture of Stony Point. After being exchanged he was transferred 
to the army of Ear] Cornwallis, in the South, was in the battle of Guil- 
ford Court-House, and again made a prisoner on the surrender of York- 
town. From 1784 to 1785 he was stationed in Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland, and was promoted major July 27, 1785. In the summer 
of 1786 he returned to England, and from 1789 to his death in 1889 
was major, on half-pay, of the Eighty-second Foot. He was married 
in 1786 to Christophora, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Baldwin, prebend of 
Carlisle and rector of Aldingham, but left no issue. On the decease of 
his brother, in April of 1828, he succeeded to the baronetcy as Sir Robert 
Clayton of Adlington Hall, County Lancaster. The Orderly-Book from 
which these extracts are taken was captured at Stony Point and pre- 
sented by Major William Wayne (a great-grandson of General Anthony 
Wayne) to Mr. John W. Jordan, and by him to the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania.—Ep. PENNA. Maa. ] 


HEAD QUARTERS, NEW YORK, Augst. 16, 1778. 
The Commander in Chief has been pieased to make the 
following promotions : 
The Hon” Capt. Charles Cochran of y* King’s Own Reg* 
is appointed Major to Col. Lord Cathcart’s Legion. 


HEAD QUARTERS NEW YORK, 


Orders. 


Lt. Col. Jno. Bayard of the King’s Orange Rangers having 
been tried by the General Court Martial, of which Major 


October 21, 1778. 
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Gen. Vaughan was president, for wounding Lt. Byrd of 
said regiment, of which wound he died. 

The Court are of opinion that the prisoner, Lt. Col. 
Bayard was not guilty of the murder, but of voluntary 
manslaughter, in the heat of passion, and therefore judge 
the prisoner, Lt. Col. Bayard, to be suspended for three 
months. 

But being ordered by Sir William Howe, then Com- 
mander in Chief, to revise the proceedings, the Court are of 
opinion that according to the circumstances this distinction 
of the law being thoroughly considered they could not have 
acted otherwise; but laying these distinctions aside and 
acting entirely as a Military Court, they were of opinion 
Lt. Col. Bayard was guilty of wounding Lieut. Byrd, of 
which wounds he died and therefore sentence him to be 
cashiered as Lt. Col. to the Orange Rangers. 

The Judge Advocate General, by order of his Majesty, 
has signified to his Excellency the Commander in Chief, 
although the Lt. Col. Bayard was not expressly arraigned 
upon a charge of murder, yet, as the Court Martial thought 
the trial to have had [defaced] point particularly in view 
and has actually declared not guilty of murder, but of man- 
slaughter only, the King considers this declaration of the 
Court as a complete acquittal of the prisoner of the crime 
of murder, and his Majesty is pleased to confirm the said 
acquittal, which seems to be warranted from the evidence. 
But his Majesty does not think fit to ratify the opinion of 
the Court by which the prisoner is found guilty of man- 
slaughter, a distinction peculiar to the Common Law of Eng- 
land, nor the judgment of the Court whereby the prisoner is 
sentenced to be cashiered, but is graciously pleased absolutely 
to remit the same and to order that the prisoner, Lt. Col. 
Bayard be released from his arrest. 


HEAD QuARTERS NEw YorK, 24” Oct. 1778. 
Capt. John McKennon of his Majesty’s Batt” of Roman 
Catholic Volunteers, tried by the Gen' Court Martial of 
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which Lt. Col. Ludlow is President, for ungentlemanly be- 
haviour— 

Jirst, Plundering in y* Jerseys ; 

secondly, Suffering himself to be kicked by Capt. McAvoy 
of the same Corps, without properly resenting it, is found 
guilty and sentenced to be dismissed from his Majesty’s 
service. 

The Comm’ in Chief confirms the above sentence. 

Capt. Martin McAvoy of the Roman Catholic Volunteers 
tried by y® above Court Martial for Plundering in y° Jerseys, 
in taking a horse and cows, and behaving indecently on the 
Parade, is found guilty and sentenced to be dismissed from 
his Majesty’s service. 

The Comm!’ in Chief confirms the above sentence. 

Lieut. Bawswill, of the Maryland Loyalists, tried by the 
above Court Martial for disobedience of orders, in Plunder- 
ing and marauding, is found not guilty and therefore ac- 
quitted with honor. 

The Comm’ in Chief confirms y* above sentence. 

William Freeman, an inhabitant of Long Island, tried by 
y® above Court Martial, for endeavouring to seduce some 
soldiers of ye Loyal American Regiment to desert to the 
Rebels, the Court is of opinion that he is guilty of y* charge, 
and that he forfeit the sum of £40. stg., and upon failure of 
payment of s‘ sum within four days of the Comm? in 
Chief’s approbation of y® sentence, the Court orders him to 
receive 1000 Lashes at the Court House, Jamaica. 


HEAD QuARTERS NEW YorK, Oct, 25, 1778. 
The Commander in Chief has been pleased to appoint 
the Rev. Mr. Batwell, to be Chaplain to the New York 
Volunteers. | 
The Rev. Mr. Field to be Chaplain to DeLancey’s Second 
Battalion. 
HEAD QuARTERS NEW YORK, 23* Dec. 1778. 
The Commander in Chief has his Majesty’s orders to sig- 
nify to the officers and soldiers of the Army that marched 
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through the Jerseys from Philadelphia last Campaign His 
Majesty’s Royal Approbation of the intrepidity and perse- 
verance which they displayed during the march, and in the 
affair of the Rear Guard at Freehold. His Excellency is 
further directed to express to Lt. Gen. Knyphausen and 
Earl Cornwallis, Major Gen. Grey and to Brigadier Generals 
Matthews, Lisle, and Sir William Erskine, and to convey 
to each of them and particular His Majesty’s fullest appro- 
bation, which his Excellency the Commander in Chief takes 
the most publick manner of doing. 


HEAD QUARTERS, NEW YORK, 
December 28, 1778. 

Congress having recalled such British and German 
officers as are here on Parole, the Commander in Chief in 
consideration of the long journey, which these gentlemen 
will be obliged to take, is pleased to order one hundred, 
sixty five days prize money shall be issued to them on 
Thursday next. They will please to send their names to 
the Adjutant General’s Office, who will transmit a list of 
them to Major Brewin, D. Q. M. General. 

Capt. Andre, of the 26th Regiment is appointed Aid de 
Camp to the Commander in Chief. 
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DR. THOMAS WYNNE’S ACCOUNT OF HIS EARLY 
LIFE. 


CONTRIBUTED BY WILLIAM MacLEAN, JR. 


The contributor has recently obtained from a London 
book-store a pamphlet entitled as follows: “ An Antichristian 
Conspiracy Derectep, and Satans Champion Derrgarep. 
Being a Reply to an Envious & Scurrilous Libel, without 
any Name to it, Called Work for a Cooper. Being also a 
Vindication of my Book, entituled, The Antiquity of the Qua- 
kers; From the Base Insinuations, False Doctrine and 
False Charge therein contain’d against me, my Book, and 
against God’s People called Quakers in general. By me 
Thomas Wynne. Printed in the year 1679” Dr. Wynne 
quotes various portions from the work of the “ Libeller” 
and then appends his reply. The concluding chapter is of 
especial interest, as it contains many personal references, and 
is given below in full. 


Of his Reflection on me, calling me COOPER, é&e. 

In this he spits his Malice at me as much as in any; and indeed 
his Book savours of little else; and in this he thought to Character to 
Disgrace, by Reflecting upon my small Original; but I am quite of 
another mind ; for if this would be so to me, it would certainly be of 
much more to very many that I could name, were it not lest any should 
think I did reflect on them, who are now Persons of known Repute 
and Honour in the World, who had smaller Beginnings than myself: 
I could bring the Libeller under this Odium also, if he thinks it be 
any, if he be the Man he is said to be; but Revenge is none of my Way, 
therefore will at present reply to him of this Matter. 

He’ s fitter to Plant Tobacco, or at best to mind his Ax 
and Saw, the Joynter and the Adz, alias, Nedde, the Criste 
; and the Head-Knife, &c. 

Rep. Its known to many now living, in this my Native Country 
wherein I live, (and it being also near the place where I was Born) that 
my genious from a Child did lead me to Surgery, insomuch that before I 
was Ten Years old, I several times over-ran my School and Home when 
I heard of any ones being wounded or hurt, & used all my endeavours, 
then to see Fractures and Dislocations reduc’d, and Wounds dressed, 
and have been so long missing, that my Parents thought they had 


Libeller, 
pag. 20 
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lost me, for which I underwent severe Correction, and the troublesome 
Times being then, my Parents sustained great Plunder, and my Father 
dyed before I was Eleaven Years old, and my Mother not being then able 
to produce so great a Sum of Money as to set me to Chyrurgery, I be- 
took my self to this honest & necessary Calling he upbraids me with, 
with several other things that in those dayes pleased my mind; yet 
during all this time, I lost no opportunity to inform my self in the Prac- 
tice of Chyrurgery, and continued thus until I became acquainted with 
an honest Friend, and good Artist in Chyrurgery, whose Name was 
Richard Moore of Salop, who seeing my forwardness to Chyrurgery, did 
further me in it, and brought me to Desections in Salop; the Anoto- 
mists being men of known worth in that Practice, whose Names are Dr. 
Needham and Dr. Hollins, who at this day are doubtless of deserved 
Repute in their Professions (in England) and I being then expert in 
Drils, and Handy in Knife and Lancet, & other Instruments for that 
purpose, I set on making a Skellton of a mans Bones, which I only 
with the assistance of Richard Moore performed to their content, at 
which time they thought me fit to be Licensed the practice of Chyrur- 
gery, and this is near 20. Years ago, and soon after I being taken 
Prisoner to Denbigh, where I remained a Prisoner near six Years for the 
Testimony of Jesus, I then betook my self wholly to the Practice of 
Chyrurgery, and God was with me in my undertakings, to him be the 
Glory forever; and why then did not my envious Adversary to the 
abovesaid Instruments, have added the Plaister Box and Salvatory, the 
Trafine and the Head-Saw, the Amputation Saw, and the Catling, the 
Cautery Sirring and Catheter, with many more which with Gods assist- 
ance I have used with good success, for the space of near 20. years last past 
(which was near thrice as long as I used those he speaks of to the great 
comfort of many who had some of them, their Limbs gangrened others 
Fractured, others Dislocated, others desperately Wounded by Gun shots, 
others pierced thorow with Rapiers, others with Ulcers and Fistula’s, 
and Cancers, which I exterpated, & by Gods assistance Cured, yea, many 
Scores are living Monuments of Gods Mercy to this day, who were 
Spectacles of great misery in these respects; And as touching his Re- 
flection and Detraction, enviously seeking to lessen my reputation in my 
present Calling of Chyrurgery, is no more to me then the barking of a 
Dog; and though Dogs yelp at the Moon, yet they cannot hinder her 
Light. 

I beleve he is Ignorant in his very Trade of quack Chyrur- 
gery, and cannot so much as Enlighten his credulous and  ,ipelier, 
very adventerous Patients with the meaning of the Hipo & Pag. 20. 
Epigastoea, the Medulla, Spinolis, and Piloras, &c. 

Rep. Its possible that for all his malign Detraction, that to any whom 
it may concern I shall be able to give them such satisfaction, as becomes 
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a Practitioner in Chyrurgery to do, having for at least 20. Years of great 
Industry informed my self in Anatomy, especially that part of it that 
belongs to a Chyrurgeon (viz.) of knowing the Structure and Scituation 
of mans Body, and not only so, but have with painful endeavours in- 
form’d my self of the best Authors with the Nature of the Humours, 
Spirits and Ferments, and of their Co-opperation in the Bodies of men, 
neither have I rested here, but have acquainted my self with both 
antient and modern Institutions, and the Aphorisms (& Observations) 
of worthy men; but what my attainments are in these particulars, I 
think not fit to be mentioned here, nor was it ever in my Heart to have 
said thus much, had it not been a force put upon me; however this I 
hope I alwayes shall be ready, while God enables me (as I have been 
hitherto) when called upon to serve my Country, according to my 
ability, not only in saying, but doing also, and there is no mark of dis- 
grace which my Adversary would Characterize me by, to disgrace me 
with but I would as freely serve my Country now therein as ever, were 
I not able to serve them in a better capacity. I could, if it were need- 
ful, bring many Testimonies of famous men in the practise of Chyrur- 
gery, who were first bred up Mechanicks, as Pereas, Fellix, Worteus, 
Carramus, Fellopius, Spigellius, Hilldanus and Aquepandente ; nay, Leon- 
ard Phycrebeate, a very famous Man, sayes, Jts necessary for Youth to be 
sobred up, his Reason is, it will make them more handy and dexterous in 
the manuel Opperations of Chyrurgery. 

Libeller, in pag. 27, calls me Lay-Preacher, and bids me call my self 
a Iyar and Fool, for when, said he, did any true Minister of the Church 
of England make any fawning Addresses to Richard Cromwell, or bemone 
the Death of Oliver. 

Rep. What I said there concerning the Priests is certainly true; for 
I said some of the Priests bemoned the Death of Oliver, and in their 
Addresses to Richard, compared Oliver to Moses, and Richard to Joshuah, 
&c. it therefore had become him to read the Priests Addresses, before he 
had charged me with Lyar and Fool, and did it not at this time look 
too like Revenge, which is none of my way. I have a Sheet in readi- 
ness that I could have produced to my defence, which if a force be put 
upon me may come forth, which will shew them in their Colours, and 
further clear the point; and for my part I heartily wish we may hear 
no more of this, except we hear it and see it in the Penetential Con- 
fession of the Offenders. 

And although I be a Lay-man, as he calls me, yet I have a Testimony 
to bear for God in this day and time ; and since he would exclude such, 
what makes him believe the antient Quakers, who were Lay-men, Exod. 
8. 1. Moses was a Keeper of Sheep; and was it not this Lay-man and 
Quaker that gave record how God created Man in the Beginning, and 
the World, and all therein? and did not this Lay-man give Testimony 
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of the Flood destroying the old World, and of Noah’s being saved in 
the Ark, with much more of the Work of God for the Deliverance of 
his People, both Patriarchs and Prophets, &c. as may at large be read 
in his books? And was not David a Keeper of Sheep, 2 Sam. 7. 8 I 
took thee from the Sheep-coats, 1 Sam. 24. 3. Saul came to the Sheep- 
coats after David, 1 Kings 19.19. Elisha was a Plow-man. Amos 8. 4. 
Amos was a Herds-man. Mat. 4. 18. Simon Peter, and Andrew his 
Brother, were Fishers. John 2. 1. Simon Peter said, I go a Fishing ; 
they that were with him, said, We go with thee. John 21. 8. He ex- 
pressed himself after the same manner. 

Now you may see how these Preachers, after they had been preaching 
to the Nations, Mat. 10, they fell to their Nets again; and I hope the 
Libeller dare not say, but that they were rightly ordained to their Minis- 
try ; yet we see that their way of Livelihood was their Fishing-trade, 
and not to usurp Authority over the people; nor were they Incombants 
to any Places nor inducted to any Benefice with Right to Tythes of One 
hundred, or Two Hundred, or Three Hundred a Year, more or less. 
Now if Peter or John should have come in their Fishers Coats to preach 
the Gospel in our days, would not the Libeller abuse them, think ye, 
and bid them mind their Nets and their Fishing-trade, and call them Lay- 
Preachers, and scoff at their Fisher’s Coats, especially knowing them to 
be illiterate men? & did not the great Schollars, (who had the Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin in those days) in Derision call Christ a Carpenter’s Son, 
and Blasphemer, and Devil? thus their Tongues and Languages deceived 
them ; for they knew him not with all these Tongues, Acts 18. 3. Were 
not Paul, and Pricilla and Agquilla Tent-makers? and were not these 
true Preachers? sure they were. So all people that are spiritually 
awakened may see, how that God in the time of the Prophets and 
Apostles made choice of Lay-men (as my Adversary his stile is) to be 
his Ministers: but it may be the Libeller thinks that now the Case is 
alter’d, and that God hath changed his mind from Lay-men to Schollars 
only ; if not, why are Lay-men excluded now adays? is not this to limit 
the Holy One of Jsrael? who will not be limitted, but is now risen in 
his Power in a poor and despised Remnant, to whom he hath made 
known a heavenly Principle, which is the Spirit and Light of Christ 
Jesus, God’s Anointed, the Second Adam, who is made a Quickening 
Spirit (as saith the Apostle) in man ; and this was it I bore Testimony 
to in my Book, and its not fe lo de fe to deny all outward Teaching, (in 
the days of the Gospe/) that springs not from Christ Jesus, the Anointed 
of God, who is enjoyed within by the true Christians in this Age, as 
was by such in former Ages. Glory to the Lord God for the same. 
Christ saith, God is a Spirit, and they who Worship him, they must wor- 
ship him in the Spirit and in the Truth. 

And this spirit is the true Teacher, which we have believed in, & this 
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is he whom God hath anointed to preach good Tidings to the Poor, even 
Christ Jesus in his Children ; this is he whom God has sent to bind up 
the broken-hearted, and to proclaim Liberty to the Captives, and the 
opening of the Prison to those that are bound, and to proclaim the 
Acceptable Year of the Lord, and the Day of the Vengeance of our 
God to all that oppose the Appearance of his Son; yea, and to comfort 
all that truly mourn for Sin; yea, and to appoint to all that mourn in 
Sion, to give to them Beauty for Ashes, and the Oyl of Joy for mourn- 
ing, and the Garment of Praise for the Spirit of Heaviness, that they 
may be called Trees of Righteousness, the planting of the Lord. 


This chapter is followed by a conclusion in Welsh and an 
epistle to the Quakers, the latter of which is signed “ Thomas 
Wynne” “Caerwis the Ist day of 11th moneth, 1678.” 
There is in addition to this a postscript. 
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LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF ALBERT NEWSAM. 


BY D. MON. STAUFFER. 
(Addenda to Vol. XXIV. page 452.) 


SouveninR DE Henry Herz. 


Title to sheet music. A. Newsam. P. 8. Duval, lith., 
Philada. Philadelphia, A. Fiot, No. 196 Chesnut Street 
and | New York, Wm. Dubois, No. 315 Broadway | En- 
tered according to act of Congress 1847, by A. Fiot. Title 
—Souvenir | de | Henry Herz | Grande Valse brillante | 
composée par | H. Thorbecke | Size 5.2 x 4.7 ins. 


Partour Duvets. 
Title to sheet music. A. Newsam. P. 8. Dnval, lith., 
Phila. Philadelphia, A. Fiot, No. 196 Chesnut Street | 
New York, W. Dubois, 315 Broadway | Title—The | Par- 
lour Duets | for two performers on one Piano | arranged 
with fingering | by | J. C. Viereck | in 6 numbers | ete. 
Size 6.8 x 7 ins. 


JAMES Monroe. 

Oval, in rectangular ornamental frame. Bust, face } to 
left. On stone by A. Newsam. P.S8. Duval, lith., Philada. 
Published by C. 8. Williams, N. E. Corner of Market and 
7" St. Titlhe—James Monroe, 5th. President of the United 
States. Size about 10.6 x 8.15 ins. 


B. Frank PALMER. 

Full bust, face # to right. On stone by A. Newsam. 
From a daguerreotype by Root. P.8. Duval & Co., Stm. 
Lith. Press, Phila. For the Scalpel. Title—As above in 
autograph. Size 6 x 4 ins. 
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WILLIAM AND CHARLES STOEVER. 

Over half-length, seated towards right; holding letter, 
addressed—*“ For Messr’s Wm. & Ch’s. Stoever, Philada.” 
On stone by A. Newsam. From a daguerreotype by M. A. 
Root. No title. Size 9 x 12.2 ins. ; 


Joun TYLER. 

Oval, in rectangular frame, ornamented. Bust, face } to 
right. On stone by A. Newsam. P. 8. Duval, lith., 
Philada. Published by C. 8. Williams, N. E. Corner of 
Market & 7th St. Title—John Tyler, 10th. President of 
the United States. Size about 10.6 x 8.15 ins. 


Martin VAN Buren. 

Oval, in rectangular ornamental frame. Bust, face ? to 
right. On stone by A. Newsam. P. 8. Duval, lith., 
Philada. Published by C. 8. Williams, N. E. Corner of 
Market & 7th. St. Title—Martin Van Buren, 8th. President 
of the United States. Size about 10.6 x 8.15 ins.’ 


Henry Cuay. 


Full bust, face # to left. This is printed on the same 
sheet with John Sergeant. Title—Henry Clay. Size 4.8 
x 8.12 ins. 

Mr. & Mrs. F. B. Conway. 

Full bust, portraits facing each other, with Mrs. Conway 
to the left. On stone by Albert Newsam. Daguerreotype 
by W. L. Germon. Title—as above. Size 10.8 x 16 ins. 


Mr. CoLuins. 


Full length, face 3 to left; rectangular frame. On stone 
by A. Newsam. From a daguerreotype by M. A. Root. 
Title—Mr. Collins, as McShane, in the Nervous Man; fac- 
simile signature. Size 12.5 x 9.5 ins. 

1 As each of the above Presidents is lettered above the frame, ‘‘ Por- 


traits of the Presidents,’ there was probably a full set of them up to 
the date of their publication. 
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Wm. Henry Harrison. 


Rectangular, half-length to front, in uniform, face $ to 
left; arms folded, with sword in left hand. On stone by A. 
Newsam from a Painting by R. Peale | Lehman & Duval 
Lith’rs., Philada. | Philadelphia, Published by Lehman & 
Duval, Lith’rs. | Title—General Harrison; the title and name 
on either side of a medal containing the words, “ Tippe- 
canoe, Fort Meigs, Thames.” Size 12.8 x 10.4 ins. 


Hint F amity. 


In the “ Hill Family,” published in Philadelphia in 1854, 
are the following lithographs ascribed to Newsam, printed 
by P. 8. Duval & Co., Phila.; these have not been seen by 
the compiler :— 

Henry Hill, oval, size 3.4 x 4.4 ins. 

Margaret Hill, rectangular, size 3.4 x 4.4 ins. 

Mary Lamar, rectangular, size 3.4 x 4.4 ins. 

Harriet Scott and child, rectangular, size 3.4 x 4.4 ins. 

Margaret Morris Collins, oval, size 3.4 x 4.4 ins. 


Tuomas L. McKenney. 

Rectangular, half-length seated towards right, face # right; 
three Indian heads in background. On stone by A. Newsam. 
P. 8. Duval, lith., Phila. Title—Faithfully yours | Tho. L. 
McKenney (auto.). Size 5.14 x 4.11 ins. 


J. 8. Du Soxze. 

Half-length to front, cloak over shoulders, face front. 
On stone by A. Newsam. Painted by T. E. Barratt. P. 8. 
Duval, lith. Phila. Title—as above in autograph. Size 4.7 
x 4.5 ins. 

Simon Murray. 

Rectangular, half-length to front, face front. Engraved 
by A. Newsam. Joseph Kyle, pinxt. P. 8. Duval, lith., 
Phila. Published by Joseph How, Phila. Title—Rev‘ 
Simon Murray | Pastor and Founder of the Wesley Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Christ, Hurst St., Philadelphia. 
Size 12.5 x 10.7 ins. 
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Danret Scort. 


Rectangular, full bust towards front, face front. Below 
the rectangle is a vignette, with the Baptism of Christ and 
one line beneath. Engraved by A. Newsam. Joseph Kyle, 
pinxt. P. 8. Duval, lith., Philada. Published by Josaple 
How. Title—Rev’d Daniel Scott | Pastor and Founder of 
the Union Baptist Church of Christ, Philadelphia. Size 
12.5 x 10.8 ins. 

Francis R. Saunx. 

Full bust towards front, face # to right. Drawn on stone 
by A. Newsam. From the original painting executed by 
Thomas Sully, Jr., at Pittsburg, 1844. Published by a 
Committee of his friends in the City & County of Phila- 
delphia. Title—F. R. Shunk (auto) | Francis R. Shunk. 
Size 10.12 x 10.6 ins. 

Ore Butt. 

Three-quarter length, standing with arms folded, face } 
to right. Drawn on stone by A. Newsam. P. 8. Duval’s 
lith., Philada. Philadelphia, Published by A. Fiot,—New 
York, Wm. Dubois. Sheet music—Title—Souvenir d’Ole 
Bull, Fantaise sur Il Carnavale de Venezia, etc. Size 8.10 
x 8.8 ins. 

CuaRLes W. GARDNER. 

Rectangular, half-length, seated towards front, face front. 
From life on stone by A. Newsam. P. 8. Duval, lith., 
Philad*. Philadelphia, published by Joseph How. Title 
—Rev* Charles W. Gardner | Pastor of the first Presby- 
terian Church | of the People of Colour in Philadelphia. 
Dec" 20,1841. Size 12.13 x 10.18 ins. 


Wiiiiam Henry Harrison. 

Bust turned towards left, face # to left. Drawn on stone 
by A. Newsam. Painted from life by J. H. Beard, Cin- 
cinnati. Lithography of J. T. Bowen. Sold at J. T. 
Bowen’s Lithographic & Print Colouring Establishment, 94 
Walnut 8t., Phila. Published by James Akin, Philadelphia 
(1840). Titl—W. H. Harrison (auto.). Size 8.8 x 8 ins. 
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WILLIAM MAcLURE. 


Rectangular, half-length, seated towards right, right hand 
to head, face { to right. On stone by A. Newsam. Thos. 
Sully, pinxt. P. 8. Duval, lith., Phila. Titl—Wm. 
Maclure (in auto) | Aitat 60. Size 4.7 x 3.13 ins. 


Nores.—Robert M. Wharton, pp. 447, should be Robert Wharton. 
Mr. Charles Roberts has an unlettered lithograph by Newsam, marked in 
pencil—‘‘ Mr. Colt, Balt.’’ This portrait does not agree with the 
‘John Colt” in our list. It is—Full bust, face front. Painted by T. 
Sully, P.A. | Childs & Inman, lith’rs | Size 8.8 x 8.10 ins. Who is it? 
The portrait of N. Collin, D.D., in Rev. J. C. Clay’s ‘‘ Annals of the 
Swedes,’’ edition of 1835, is also by Newsam ; in the subsequent edition 
it appears to be a reproduction. 
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PLUNDERING BY THE BRITISH ARMY DURING THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


CONTRIBUTED BY WILLIAM BROOKE RAWLE, ESQ. 


[The following is taken from the Common-Place Book of William 
Rawle (the elder), dated October 12, 1781, and written while he was a 
student-at-law in the Inner Temple, London. As a boy he had re- 
mained in Philadelphia during its occupation by the British forces from 


September, 1777, to June, 1778. On June 18, prior to the evacuation. 


of the city, he sailed for New York, and remained there until June 15, 
1781, when he sailed for Europe for the purpose of pursuing his legal 
studies and travelling. } 


A writer in one of the English newspapers under the 
signature of Fabricius had the confidence to assert that in 
the march from the head of the Elk to Philadelphia Sir W. 
Howe stopped the plunder by one single example. 

The fact is that not less than five soldiers were executed 
before the arrival of the British army at Philadelphia, and 
that they abstained from plunder at no part of the march. 
The enemies of Sir W. Howe have unjustly compared his 
marches thro’ the country to the track of a ship thro’ the 
sea, or a bird in the air, which was immediately closed up 
and left no vestiges behind. It might with more justice be 
likened to the path of one of those tornados which, be- 
tween the tropics, traverse the country in dreadful fury, 
and leave a mournful picture of devastation and destruc- 
tion. 

When the British camp was pitched at Germantown, and 
was afterwards contracted to Philadelphia, the vicinities of 
the city and the city itself constantly exhibited a dreary 
picture of want and desolation; houses empty and aban- 
doned with windows taken out and floors pulled up; en- 
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closures levelled to the ground; gardens ravaged and 
destroyed ; forests cut down, opening an extensive prospect 
of a silent and deserted country. Such was the change 
from what, a few weeks before, were the most beautiful, the 
best cultivated and the most fertile environs of any city in 
America. 

Of these enormities the Hessian soldiers were chiefly ac- 
cused. 

To mitigate the reluctance with which these people em- 
barked from Germany on being taken into the British 
service, a report was circulated amongst them that the 
Americans, having rebelled against their King, had forfeited 
all the rich and fertile country they held, which was ready 
to be divided among the soldiery on taking the trifling 
trouble to drive out the possessors. It is easy to imagine 
how this persuasion operated amongst them. When they 
landed on Staten Island in 1776, they were for a time 
patient and quiet, for they considered their post as a kind 
of preliminary to the property they were assumed to take 
possession of; their hopes therefore ensured their obedience, 
and they remained in the peaceful expectation of unbounded 
wealth. When it was supposed they were sufficiently re- 
covered from the fatigues of the voyage they were called 
off to a scene of warfare and of labor. They were led in 
pursuit of a flying enemy thro’ many miles of a hostile 
country, where they had first to experience, for they were 
mostly new troops, the dangers, the troubles and the dis- 
tresses of an American campaign. They soon discovered 
how much they had been mistaken, and they were disgusted 
at their disappointment. To remonstrate was ineffectual ; 
to be clamorous was dangerous; the resentment which 
could not be exerted against those who had deceived them 
was turned against the country they were in. Stimulated 
at once by avarice and by anger, they began, not without 
the connivance of their officers, who in point of knowledge 
and humanity are few degrees superior to the men, a system 
of depredation and barbarity which was universally pur- 
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sued with a savage eagerness and inhumanity the most dis- 
graceful to Great Britain, the most detrimental to her 
cause. They had then penetrated into the Jerseys and were 
in possession of New York. In these places no principles, 
conduct or character, no age, sex or condition were security 
for property or a protection from insult. The very seats” 
of learning which Genl. Washington had taken pains to 
preserve were pillaged without remorse. The Library of 
the College at New York which it had long been the 
employment and the pleasure of the citizens to encrease 
and embellish, was plundered, and the books hawked about 
at low prices. When a purchaser could not be found, as 
few would purchase what the same licentious hands might 
soon deprive them of again, they were consigned to the 
offices of the guard room, of which lighting fires was the 
most honorable. The philosophical apparatus were de- 
stroyed for the sake of the brass. These circumstances 
deserve more to be remembered because it must be a 
passion more brutal and degrading than mere avarice that 
could prompt soldiery to enter the walls of a college, where 
whatever is valuable is too bulky to be the proper object of 
a soldier’s rapine, and because this conduct of the Hessians 
bears so great a resemblance to their illustrious predecessors 
who, under the conduct of Alaric, ravaged Rome in the 
fifth century. The Hessians too had their Alaric, and the 
man complained as a hardship that he was not allowed to 
sell the house in New York of which he had taken pos- 
session, and transmit the money to Germany. 

In a little time the Hessian soldiers became individually 
rich and well provided with those little comforts and con- 
veniences that constitute the luxury of a soldier. The 
British, while they remarked the inferiority of their own 
condition, were naturally led to imitate the conduct which 
appeared so beneficial, and, encouraged by the laxity of 
discipline prevalent in the army, a kind of rivalry ensued 
between the two nations which should most distress the 
country, that with a ridiculous inconsistency their masters 
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affected the strongest desires to reconcile. Whether it was 
owing to a savage ferocity peculiar to the people, or to longer 
habits of villainy, it is remarked that the Hessians constantly 
maintained a superiority in cruelty of treatment and avidity 
of plunder, that a mixture of generosity, a tinge of com- 
passion sometimes attended the Englishman in his outrages, 
but that the ravages of a Hessian were always known by his 
meanness, rapacity and brutality. 
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The Late Howard Williams Lloyd. 


The late Howard Williams Lloyd. 


We regret to announce the death of Howard Williams 
Lloyd, corresponding secretary of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, which occurred on February 11, 1901, at his 
residence in Germantown. He was elected a member of 
the Society December 19, 1887, and its corresponding secre- 
tary in May of 1898. 

Mr. Lloyd was a son of Henry Paschall and Annabella 
Williams Lloyd, and was born in this city January 17, 1851. 
He was educated at the Friends’ Central and Philadelphia 
High Schools, and subsequently for ten years was engaged 
in commercial pursuits. The last twenty years of his life 
were devoted to historical and genealogical researches in 
America and Great Britain, and his knowledge of Quaker 
and Welsh genealogies caused his advice and aid to be in 
constant request. His contributions to the PENNSYLVANIA 
MaGazineE were always prepared with great care. 

Mr. Lloyd was one of the founders and for a time the 
corresponding secretary of the Genealogical Society, the 
Registrar of the Colonial Society of Pennsylvania, a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Society Sons of the Revolution, and 
other societies. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Rotes. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM HENRY EGLE, M.D., EX-STATE LIBRARIAN, 
—William Henry Egle was born September 17, 1830, at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, and died in that city February 19, 1901. After com- 

leting his education in the local schools, he devoted several years to 
iterary work, and in 1854 commenced the study of medicine, and 
graduated from the medical department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in March of 1859. ‘To the call of his country he did not fail, for 
in response to a telegram from General Russell, after the battle of Chan- 
tilly, he went to Washington to relieve the wounded, sick, and suffering. 
In September following he was commissioned assistant surgeon of the 
Ninety-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, and in the summer of 
1863 surgeon in the Forty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Militia. 
At the close of this service he resumed the practice of his profession, 
but afterwards accepted the appointment of surgeon of volunteers by 
President Lincoln, and was assigned to Camp Nelson, Kentucky, to 
examine the colored troops being raised in that State. He was subse- 
j varany! detailed with the cavalry battalions commanded by Colonels 

ames Brisbin and James F, Wade, thence ordered to the Department of 
the James, under General B. F. Butler, as surgeon of the One Hundred 
and Sixteenth United States Colored Infantry, and later assigned to the 
Twenty-fourth Corps, as executive medical officer during the Appomattox 
campaign. Upon his return from that duty, he was ordered to Texas 
with General Jackson’s Division, Twenty-fifth Corps, as chief medical 
officer. In December of 1865 he resigned from the service and partly 
resumed his profession at Harrisburg. For a period of four years Dr. 
Egle served on the board of medical examiners for pensions, and for 
twenty years as physician to the Dauphin County Prison. In March of 
1887 he resigned the latter position to accept the appointment of State 
librarian, tendered to him by Governor James A. Beaver. So efficiently 
did he fill this important office that Governor Robert E. Pattison re- 
commissioned him in 1891, and again in 1894, and Governor Daniel H. 
Hastings in 1897. He was devoted to the duties of his position and 
discharged them with diligence, accuracy, and fidelity, and the present 
effectiveness of the State Library of Pennsylvania is due to his manage- 
ment and energy. 

When the National Guard was organized in 1870, Dr. Egle was ap- 
pointed surgeon-in-chief of the Fifth Division, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and subsequently, in the consolidation of the commands, 
transferred as surgeon of the Eighth Regiment. In 1885 he was com- 
missioned surgeon-in-chief of the Third Brigade, and when he retired, 
about a year ago, he was the senior medical officer of the National Guard 
of Pennsylvania. 

As has been stated, Dr. Egle early developed a taste for literary work 
and historical research, and in 1866 he commenced the preparation of 
his ‘‘ History of Pennsylvania,’’ published in 1876, and a second edition 
in 1888. Among his other historical publications are: ‘‘ Historical 
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Register,’’ two volumes (1883-84); ‘‘ History of the County of Dau- 
phin’’ (1883); ‘‘ History of the County of Lebanon’’ (18838); ‘‘Cen- 
tennial, County of Dauphin and City of Harrisburg’’ (1886); ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania Genealogies, Scotch-Irish and German’’ (1886, and a second 
edition 1896); ‘‘ Harrisburg-on-the-Susquehanna’”’ (1892); ‘‘Some 
Pennsylvania Women of the Revolution’’ (1898) ; “ Notes and Queries, 
Historical, Biographical, and Genealogical,’’ eleven volumes (1878- 
1900). He was co-editor of the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Archives,’’ second series, 
Volumes I. to XII., and editor of the same series, Volumes XIII. to 
XIX., and also of the third series, Volumes I. to XXVI. In 1878 
Lafayette College conferred on him the honorary degree of M.A., in 
appreciation of his services in American history. 

Dr. Egle was a member of the American Historical Association, the 
principal historical societies of the United States, as well as of several 
learned societies in England and France. He was one of the founders 
and the first president of the Pennsylvania-German Society, a vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Society Sons of the Revolution, a mem- 
ber of the Society of the Cincinnati of Pennsylvania, Military Order of 
the Loyal Legion, Grand Army of the Republic, Society of Colonial 
Wars, and Society of the War of 1812-14. He was also a member of 
the Dauphin County Medical Society and the Association of Military 
Surgeons of the United States. 

Dr. Egle was elected a member of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania in March of 1856, and his historical and biographical contributions 
to the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE date from the year 1877. 


Two ANCIENT Fo1ios.—Francis B. Lee, Esq., of Trenton, New 
Jersey, contributes the following : 

In the office of the Secretary of State, at Trenton, New Jersey, is a 
large folio of one hundred and fifty pages (‘‘ Vol. C Gloucester Deeds 
No. 1’’) containing principally deeds of Gloucester County lands, 1677- 
1689. On the reverse side are the accounts of Richard Floyd, treasurer 
to the Corporation of New England, which are of interest to both Old 
and New England. There is also a thin folio (‘‘ Vol. C Gloucester Deeds 
No. 2’’), from page 23 to end being taken up with deeds 1684-1701 and 
some miscellaneous matter. From page 1 to 23 are the accounts for 
farm rents of the Mercers’ Company, of London, for Woodhouse, Nor- 
thumberland ; the Parish of Hempstead, Middlesex ; Manor of Erswell, 
Suffolk ; Bucklers-Bury, London ; west end of Paules, London; Trinity 
Parish, London ; Suffolk Place, Kent; all embraced within the period 
1652-1664. There is nothing which relates to the American Colonies. 

It would be interesting to be able to trace the wanderings of the two 
folios of these corporations to New Jersey, where they were utilized for 
provincial records. 


ANDREW HAmILtTon.—After a search of several years, the marriage 
record of Andrew Hamilton and his wife Ann Preeson has been dis- 
covered in the marriage license bonds of Northampton County, Virginia, 
according to which it appears that the marriage of Andrew Hamilton 
and Ann Preeson, widow, took place March 6, 1706. At that time 
bonds were required, which were filed in packages, and this license was 
a bond with security by two or more persons that the lady should never 
become a charge upon the parish. Ann Preeson was the widow of 
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Joseph Preeson and daughter of Thomas Brown and his wife Susanna 
Denwood. The will of Thomas Brown, of Northampton County, Vir-. 
ginia, is dated November 2, 1704, in which he leaves certain property 
to his daughter Ann ‘‘ during her single life,” and Andrew Hamilton 
appears as one of the witnesses to this will. From this, two facts be- 
come evident,—viz., that Andrew Hamilton, at the time of the date of 
this will, was already known under the name of Andrew Hamilton, and 
was residing on the eastern shore of Virginia, and that Ann Brown had 
not yet married Joseph Preeson, November 2, 1704. The will was pre- 
sented in court and proved May 29, 1705, by the widow and children of 
Thomas Brown, and the daughter then appears as ‘‘ Mrs. Anne Preeson,”’ 
indicating that she had been married meantime.' It has been argued by 
a genealogist in Virginia that the daughter Ann may have been married 
to Joseph Preeson before November 2, 1704, and was a widow at the 
time her father made his will, but this does not appear to me likely, as 
Thomas Brown mentions that his daughter Anne is to have certain prop- 
erty ‘‘ during her single life,’’ which he would scarcely have done if she 
were a widow, without distinctly mentioning her as such. Periods of 
mourning were not allowed to last long in those days, as she became the 
bride of Andrew Hamilton March 6, 1706. 

The will of Susanna Brown is dated February 4, 1714, in which she 
mentions, among others, her grandchildren Andrew Hamilton the 
younger and Margaret Hamilton, to both of whom she leaves small 
bequests. James, the oldest Hamilton child, who became Deputy Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, is not mentioned ; but this is not remarkable, as a 
number of other grandchildren of Susanna Brown are also not mentioned 
in the will.? 

It has been asserted that James Hamilton married and left issue, and 
also that he was thesame James Hamilton who married Gratiana Michael 
in Virginia. In the Accomac County Records, Volume 1729-1737, page 
81, from an entry dated March 8, 1729, it appears that James Hamilton 
married Gratiana Michael, daughter of John and Ann Michael, and that 
this James Hamilton was living in Accomac County, but no further trace 
of him has been discovered. However, on July 8, 1755, Volume XIX., 


1 Abstracts from will of Thomas Brown, of Northampton County, Virginia, dated 
November 2, 1704, witnessed by Robert Samuel French and Andrew Hamilton; proved 
May 29, 1705, being presented to court by Mrs. Susanna Brown, Mrs. Eliz, Preeson, Mrs. 
Sarah Upshur, Mrs. Anne Preeson, and Mrs. Mary Littleton, joint executors. Thomas 
Brown signed his name as a witness to several deeds or wills on record at Accomac, and 
wrote the name Browne with the final ¢, but the signature to his will omits the letter e. 

“I give unto my Daughter Anne al] my land at ye Sea Side not already a of, 
that is to say all the land on the South side of ye line before mentioned, including both 
hammocks—by estimation 631 acres—to her and her heirs of her body forever, and fail- 
ing such heirs, to goe to ye heirs of my Daughter Elizabeth and their heirs forever. 

‘*T likewise give unto my Daughter Anne my negroe Mary Frank, his wife Matt, his 
two sons Stephen and Oliver and my negroe girle Mary at ye Sea Side. I also give her 
twelve cowes and calves, or other cattle equivalent, and for what household goods my 
children have had my Will is m Daughter Anne’s part be made answerable to ye fu 
out of my Estate and if any of her own goods have been made up of in ye house, my 
Will is they be made good out of a Sa. 

‘My Will is further yt my Daughter Anne have during her single life ye use of my 
Brandy Rill with other conveniences, as houseroom, fireing, and ye like. 

“T nominate and a my loving Wife and my four Daughters aforesaid joint 
executors of this my last Will and Testament.” 

* Abstracts from will of Susanna Browne, of Northampton County, widow. Dated 
February 4, 1714, proved May 19, 1719. 

- give unto Margaret Hamilton ye negro girl named Ariadne, now in the possession 
‘ather Hamilton. 

“I give unto Andrew Hamilton, the Younger, ten pound in money, which I now 
have delivered to his Father for his use. 

‘1 constitute and appoint Elizabeth Preeson, Wife of Thomas Preeson, Executrix of 
this my last Will and Testament.” 
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Deeds, page 285, Northampton County Records, there is a deed from 
James Hamilton, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, ‘‘son and heir of 
Andrew and Ann Hamilton, formerly of Northampton County, Virginia, 
to Thos. Dalby, 631 Scres of land, formerly bequeathed to said Anne by 
her Father, Thomas Brown, lying at the Sea Side,’’ etc. The error 
appears to have arisen from the natural conclusion that these two records 
refer to the same individual. The tract of six hundred and thirty-one 
acres which Mrs. Ann Hamilton had received from her father’s estate 
was sold by Andrew and Ann Hamilton in 1721 to Zerobabel Preeson, 
their nephew, and in turn Thomas Preeson, the son of Zerobabel, sold the 
tract to Dalby. For some reason not evident, James Hamilton, son and 
heir of Andrew and Ann Hamilton, deeded as above, July 8, 1755, the 
same tract to Thomas Dalby, probably in order to make the title clear. 
The purchaser, Zerobabel, is supposed to have died, and consequently the 
new deed from James Hamilton to Thomas Dalby was required. See 
Volume XIX., Deeds, page 285. 

No evidence has ever been produced to prove that James Hamilton, 
the son of Andrew and Ann, married, and as James Hamilton in his 
will left his property entailed on the heirs of his brother Andrew, and, 
in the event of that branch becoming extinct, then on the heirs of his 
sister Margaret, there would appear to be no possible ground to claim 
that he left children of his own. 

According to rumors which have been current on the eastern shore of 
Virginia, Andrew Hamilton came to Accomac County, Virginia, about 
1696, and taught a classical school for some time after his arrival in the 
Colony. Among his scholars were members of the Preeson family. After 
the death of Joseph Preeson he managed the property for Ann Preeson, 
the widow, whom he a little later married. 

R. WINDER JOHNSON. 


RACHEL WILson.—In a copy of Saunder’s Pocket Almanack for 
1769, in the library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, is the 
following record: ‘‘ Rachall Wilson went on Board the Ship at Chester 
the Ninth Day of 11 mo 1769, Nat. Fortner Cap‘ and arived at Dale 
Oald, England, in Thirty Days.’’ 


LETTERS OF MARTHA WASHINGTON IN THE DREER COLLECTION 

OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA.— 
June 1, 1760. 

DEAR SISTER 

I have had the pleasure of receiving your very welcome and affect. 
Letters of the 10th of May intended to come by Jack and the 23* by 
Mr. Bassett who I must acknowledge myself greatly obliged to for the 
favour of his last visit—I should not have suffered him to go without a 
letter to you had I not known of the oppertunity that now offers and hear 
I must do myself the pleasure of congratulating you very sincearly on 
your happy delivarance of I wish I could say boy as I know how much 
one of that sex was desired by you all—I am very sorry to hear my 
mammas complaints of ill helth and I feel the same uneasiness on that 
account that you doe but hope Mr. prescriptions will have the de- 





sired effect—the children are now very well and I think myself in a 
better state of helth than I have been in for a long time and dont dout 
but I shall present you a fine healthy girl again when I come down in 
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the Fall which is as soon as Mr. W—ns business will suffer him to leave 
home Iam very much pleased to hear Betsy continues to grow a fine 
hearty child and ————— will make you happy in that desirable bless- 
ing I also hope you are out of all fear of sore Breasts before this time 

Mr. Bassett will inform you of the mirth and gaiety that he has seen 
so I hope I have no occasion to enlarge upon that head in order to induce 
you to Try Fairfax in a pleasanter season than you did last time I shall 
now conclude but not till I have desired you to present my Best good 
wishes to Mrs Dawson and Judy in which Mr. Washington desires to 
join me also beg you will give our Blessing to the dear little children 
and to each of them half a Dozen kisses and hope you will not imagine 
that yourself and Mr. Bassett is forgot by my dear 

nancy your sincear and loveing sister 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 
To Mrs BAssETT 


PHILADELPHIA, October the 22 1794 

My DEAR FANNY 

I expect that this letter will be handed to you by Mrs. Izard the lady 
that I mentioned to you in my letter of the 19th of this month,—she has a 
desire to see mount vernon—if you could make it convenient to yourself, 
I shall be much obliged to you to go down with the Ladys to mount 
vernon, as I wish every thing thair to be made as agreable to them as 
possable as the notice is short, Mrs Izard is a very agreable Lady and 
her family amiable—we have been acquanted ever since I went up to 
new york—I should be very much gratified to hear that the Ladis of 
alexandria shows the Ladis sevility—if they should be obliged to make 
any stay thair—you will find them all very agreable, Miss Izard has 
been long a friend of nellys—do my dear Fanny have everything as 
good as you can for them and put up any little thing that may be neces- 
sary for the children on the road—I send you a fashionable cap caul and 
Border—if you will scollop or overcast the borders it will add to thair 
beauty— 

my love and good wishes attend you and the children—I am my dear 

Fanny your ever affectionate 
M WASHINGTON. 
— October I have not heard 
from the President since the 
eleaventh 


RICHARD PENN’s ESTIMATE OF THE STRENGTH OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA AssociATORS IN 1775.—Richard Penn (son of Richard the 
Governor), with his family, in the summer of 1775 left for England, 
taking with him the second petition of Congress addressed to the King, 
which had been drawn up by John Dickinson. In November, when it was 
under consideration in the House of Lords, Penn was interrogated as to 
the condition of the American Colonies, and in answer to the question, 
‘* What force has the Province of Pennsylvania raised ?’’ the following 
series of questions and answers took place : 

A, When I left Pennsylvania they had 20,000 men in arms embodied, 
but not in pay, and 4500 men since raised. 

Q. What were these 20,000? militia, or what? 

A, They were volunteers throughout the province. 
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Q. What were the 4500 men? 

A, They were minute men, when upon service in pay. 

Q. Are they included in the 20,000 men, or exclusive of them? 

A, Exclusive. 

@. Doth the province contribute money besides to the continental 
army ? 

A. They do. 

@. How many men fit to bear arms is it supposed there are in Penn- 
sylvania? 

A, Sixty thousand. 

Q. What proportion of these 60,000 men do you believe would wil- 
lingly come forth, if necessary, in the present contest ? 

A, All, I believe. 


BEQUEST OF MINIATURES TO THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENN- 
8YLVANIA.—Under the will of Mary Kittera Snyder, late of the borough of 
Selin’s Grove, Pennsylvania, she has bequeathed to the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania ‘‘ the miniatures of my grandparents Hon. John Wilkes 
Kittera and his wife Ann Moore Kittera ; also blue china teapot which 
belonged to Governor Simon Snyder.” The miniatures were painted 
by Robert Fulton. 


Works OF DE BRY PRESENTED TO THE HisToRICAL SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA BY Mr. CLARENCE B. MoorEe.—Five folio volumes of 
the works of these famous publishers, father and sons, have been pre- 
sented to the Society’s library by Mr. Moore. Three volumes are oc- 
cupied with early voyages to America, and the other two volumes with 
voyages elsewhither, chiefly by the Dutch. 


THE SALE OF THE ASHBURTON LIBRARY.—One of the most in- 
teresting book sales of the present London season was the recent 
dispersion of the Ashburton Library in the middle of last No- 
vember. The prices realized on this occasion indicate a well-sustained- 
demand for that class of literature which is called Americana. The 
general appearance of the books themselves as they were arranged on 
the shelves of Messrs. Southeby, Wilkinson & Hodge’s salesroom was 
that of a well-bound and well-cared-for library of a man of varied and 
cultivated tastes. Aside from the books themselves, there was an 
American interest in the vendor as a descendant of William Bingham, 
sometime United States Senator from Pennsylvania, whose wife was a 
daughter of Thomas Willing, a member of the Continental Congress and 
the president of the Bank of North America ; and whose splendid man- 
sion on South Third Street was one of Philadelphia’s famous houses in 
the days of Washington’s presidency. Among the earlier items of the 
sale were twelve volumes of pamphlets, possibly collected by William 
Bingham, ranging from the time of Braddock’s defeat to the recognition 
of the independence of the United States. Copies of nearly all of them 
were already in the collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
The Society has, however, secured one volume which is of exceptional 
interest, as it contains a copy of Rivington’s Army List (as it is called), 
of which I believe but one other is known to have been preserved. 
The following is the title and collation, neither of which are quite ac- 
curately given in Sabin’s Dictionary : 
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A | List | of the | Officers of the Army, | serving in d North-America, 
Lert the Command of his Excellency | General Sir Guy Carleton, 
.B. | With the Dates of their Commissions, as they Rank in each | 
Corps, and in the Army. | For the Year 1783. | New-York: | Printed 
by James Rivington Printer to the King’s | Most Excellent Majesty. | 
M,DCC,LXXXIII. | 8vo. Collation: Title 1 leaf; text, pp. 3-98 ; Cor- 

rections and Alterations, pp. (4). 

The words interpolated by Sabin’s copyist (Dictionary, 4, 14, 56) 
are not on the title-page, and undoubtedly refer to the manuscript alter- 
ations in the copy in the collection of the New York Historical Society, 
from which his title was transcribed, as they are not borne out by an 
examination of the copy just acquired. As the Society already possessed 
the first (1777), second, third (1779), and fourth of the series of rosters 
of the officers of the British army serving in America during the Revo- 
lutionary War, this is a most important acquisition. It is especially so, 
being the fullest and most accurate as well as the last one of the series, 
. which are the only source of information as to the officers of the Loyalist 
and Hessian corps whose names do not appear in the official army lists 
printed in England. The rosters of one or two of the regiments of the 
former are to be found nowhere else, owing to their having been raised 
during the final year of the war. 

The prices realized at. this sale show the ever-increasing figures brought 
by works relating to the colonial and revolutionary history of our 
country. Among the American tracts which were sold separately were: 
Denton’s ‘‘ Brief Description of New York,’’ London, 1670 (an uncut 
copy), $2000 ; Lederer’s ‘‘ Discoveries in Three Marches from Virginia,’’ 
London, 1672, $510; Captain John Smith’s ‘‘ Advertisements for the 
unexperienced Planters in New England,’’ London, 1631, $800; “ New 
England’s Plantation,” $490 ; ‘‘ True Relation of the late Battall fought 
in New England between the English and the Pequet Indians,” $420 ; 
‘* Virginia’s Cure,’’ London, 1662, $380 ; Gabriel Thomas’s ‘‘ Historical 
Description of Pennsylvania,’’ London, 1698, $310; Winslow’s 
‘Good Newes from New England,’’ London, 1624, $1200. 

CHARLES R, HILDEBURN. 
LONDON. 

[The copy of Thomas’s ‘‘ Pennsylvania” in the library of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania was purchased at the Brinley sale, and 
is the largest copy extant.—Ep. PENNA. MAG. ] 


OBSERVATIONS UPON THE CONSUMPTION OF TEAS IN NORTH 
AMERICA, BY SAMUEL WHARTON, 1773.— 

From the latest and best Estimation, it is imagined, That there are at 
least three Millions of British subjects upon that Continent. 

The Use of Teas, and of the black sort in particular, is so common 
and fashionable in America, That it is usually drank twice a Day; 
Even by the Frontier Inhabitants of all the Colonies, from New York to 
North Carolina inclusive ;—for the Expence of transporting it is so 
very trivial, That the Land Carriage, quite from Philadelphia to the 
Ohio, is only about a Penny a Pound—; Inshort, the Practice of Tea 
Drinking, is so prevalent that the Tribes of the Mohocks and 
Cononjohare Indians, upon the Mohocks River in the Province of New 
York, drink it frequently twice a Day, as do many of the Delawares, 
upon Ohio. 
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It is apprehended, That at least two Millions of the Americans drink 
Tea Daily, and that they Yearly consume, not less, than five Millions 
of Pounds of that Article ;—And by some intelligent Persons, it is pre- 
sumed, 7'hat if the Statute was repealed which lays a Duty of 3d. per Pound 
on Teas—payable in America, That the Exportation from hence thither, 
would be very great, and That it would put an End to the illicit Com- 
merce in that Article, carried on, between Holland, Lisbon and the 
Colonies.—Many Reasons induce me, to be of a different Opinion; A 
few of which, I will take the Liberty of mentioning— 

The Ports of England, being very seldom open, for the Importation 
of American Corn and flour; and the East India Sales of Tea, not 
being made, at certain fixed Times,—so known to the Americans, That 
in Case Their Corn and Flour were always admissible in the Brit- 
ish Ports, they could direct their Proceeds to be invested in Teas, 
bought at those Sales and thereby make homeward Freights for their 
Vessels ;—They necessarily therefore send their Vessels to the Ports 
of Holland and Portugal in Europe and 8S‘ Eustatius in America,— 
As they know, they are always open for the Reception of their 
Flours Corn, &c.; And at these Places, they can be supplied with 
Teas at a moderate Price and upon the Advantageous Terms of Dis- 
count, Difference of Weight &c, amounting in the whole, to near 20 8 
Centum. 

Let it also be remarked, that the Americans, not being in a Capacity 
and especially those from Rhode Island to North Carolina inclusive 
(except possibly a few in the Tobacco Trade in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia) To deposit Money inthe Hands of Merchants in London, for the 
particular Purpose, of buying Teas (at the India Sales) on the benefi- 
cial Terms, of Discount &c, Their chief Means of Purchasing viz‘ Their 
Corn and Flour not being, as above stated, always admissable in England, 
They have therefore, hitherto, been constrained, either to purchase their 
Teas from Foreigners, or to buy them on exorbitant Terms, from the 
Merchants in London, 

The Invoice hereto subjoined, marked N° 1 shews upon what Condi- 
tions the American Merchant is supplied with Teas, when he can remit 
Money to his Correspondent in London, in Order to buy them at the 
East India Sales. 

The Invoice marked N° 2, also shews, upon what Terms, the American 
Merchant is supplied, when he cannot remit Money to buy Teas at the 
India Sales, but purchases them, on a Credit of 9 or 12 Months from 
the London Merchant. 

A Cursory Examination of the different Conditions, contained in 
these two Invoices, will, perhaps suggest to every candid and intelligent 
Mind, That supposing the Statute repealed which lays a Duty of 3d. a 
Pound payable in America on Teas imported from hence. It would not 
enable ‘the American Merchants, generally, to Lodge Money in 
London for the Purpose of buying Teas, at the India Sales and of 
Course, would not prevent them from purchasing Teas at those Foreign 
Places, where they can in Fact exchange the Flour Corn &c for them ; 
—There is therefore, in my poor Opinion, but one Method, by which 
this Country can effectually avail itself of all the Tea Trade of North 
America, and that is, by a Quantity of Teas sufficient for the Consump- 
tion of that Continent, being annually /anded immediately from China, 
in the most central Part of North America, and there being sold, at 
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stated public Times, upon a Credit of 9 or 12 Months, with the usual 
Discount and Deductions as in England. 
LONDON, January 19%, 1773. 


Queries, 


SmyTH.—Information is desired as to the parents of Rev. Thomas 
Smyth, born January 25, 1747, died January 25, 1792; married Mary 
Weir, widow of Dr. William Ruth or Routh. Graduated from Prince- 
ton College in 1768. Licensed to preach 1772, and ordained and settled 
as pastor of Middletown and Penca Churches, in Delaware, in 1774. 

Lucy SmytTH Cooper. 


McKInLEy.—On October 10, 1763, in the city of Cork, Ireland, Mary 
Connolly and John McKinley were married by ‘‘ Parson Paul Parish.’’ 
It was an elopement. Mary Connolly was the youngest daughter of Sir 
William Connolly, of Castletown, County Kildare, and Anne, daughter 
of Thomas Wentworth, third Earl of Strafford. 

The eldest daughter, Anne, married George Byng, Viscount Torring- 
ton, Frances married Sir William Howe, Caroline became the second 
wife of the Earl of Buckinghamshire, and the only son, Thomas, mar- 
ried Louisa Augusta Lenox, daughter of the Duke of Richmond. 

Eugéne Kelly, Jr., of New York, has recently purchased the old Con- 
nolly estate of Castletown. John McKinley and his wife came to this 
country in 1769 and settled at Mount Royal Forge, Frederick County, 
Maryland. About the year 1772 they moved to the Northwestern 
frontier in West Virginia. They had five children. The first, Eliza- 
beth, was born at Gravel Walks, Dublin, in 1767 ; married New- 
man. The second, Thomas, was born at Mount Royal Forge, Mary- 
land, 1769, and married Sarah Stewart, of ‘‘Stewart’s Crossing,’’ West 
Virginia. The third, Harriet, born at Mount Royal Forge in 1771, 
married Randall Gibson, of Washington, Mississippi. They were the 
grandparents of Randall Gibson, who represented the State of Louisiana 
in the national Congress for seventeen years, and was senior Senator 
from that State when he died in 1892. Frances was born in 1778 at the 
“Mouth of Wheeling Creek,’’ West Virginia; married David Gibson, 
of Mississippi, brother of Randall Gibson, Sr. John was born at the 
‘Mouth of Wheeling Creek” in 1776. He probably died young. 

John McKinley served through the war of the Revolution until the 
surrender of Cornwallis. In 1782 he went with Crawford on his expe- 
dition against Sandusky, was taken prisoner with him, and was one of 
the five tomahawked in the presence of Colonel Crawford only a short 
time previous to the latter’s terrible torture and death. 

He was in the Thirteenth Virginia Regiment, commanded by Colonel 
John Gibson, until the battle of Germantown, when he was wounded 
in the neck, and afterwards transferred to the Ninth Virginia. 

This is all I know of Captain John McKinley. I do not know where 
or when he was born, the names of his parents, brothers, and sisters, or 
his occupation and home previous to his marriage. 

Will be grateful to any one who will give me this information or any 
information concerning him. 

Mrs. 8. G. HUMPHREYS, 
Gipson STATION, 
Southern Pacific Railroad, 
Louisiana. 
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Replies. 


BIoREN (PENNA. MAG., Vol. XXIV. p. 527).—John Bioren, of the 
publishing firm of Bioren & Madan, was born March 28, 1772, in Phila- 
delphia. His parents were Benjamin and Mary (Lykins) Bioren, who 
were married February 18, 1769. John Bioren died August 22, 1835. 
The partnership between Bioren and Madan seems to have terminated 
shortly after the publication of their first American edition of Shake- 
speare (a copy of which is in the library of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, and another in my possession), for all the later publica- 
tions of John Bioren appear with his imprint only, or else in connection 
with a joint publication with other firms. I have been informed that 
he printed an edition of the Prayer-Book of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, containing the words ‘‘into the place of Departed Spirits,’’ in 
the Apostles’ Creed, in place of ‘‘into Hell,” which edition was later 
recalled by the General Convention. The Laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania were also published by authority in 1803 and 1804. 

JoHN 8. BIOREN. 


NEw ENGLAND ComPpaANy.—A query was inserted in the PENNSYL- 
VANIA MAGAZINE (Vol. XXIV. p. 527) in regard to two items which 
appear in Book A of Surveys, Surveyor-General’s Office at Burlington, 
New Jersey. The items refer to two entries relating to the payment 
of money for the printing of Eliot’s Indian Bible. In one of these 
entries the phrase ‘‘this Corporation’’ is used, and the question is raised 
as to what particular ‘‘Corporation’’ was meant. Without much doubt 
the reference is to the Governor and Company for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in New England, a corporation which afterwards became 
known as the New England Company. 

In the year 1896 a volume entitled ‘‘Some Correspondence between 
the Governors and Treasurers of the New England Company in London, 
and the Commissioners of the United Colonies in America, and others 
between the years 1657 and 1712’ was privately printed in London. 
The editor of the book was John W. Ford, ‘‘Governor of the New 
England Company,’’ and in his preface he says, — 

‘Tn connection with the printing of Eliot’s Indian Bible the follow- 
ing extract from the Company’s Ledger for the years 1653-1664, now in 
the State House at Trenton, New Jersey, U. 8. A., will be of interest : 


Cr. 
21 July 1664: 
£ 8. d. 
Binding Indian Bibles : ; ‘ ‘ - 1000 
Bills of Exchange . ‘ , ‘ . ‘ ‘ . 800 0 0 
Feb. ° 
John Eliott as a gratuity given him for his extraordinary 
pains amongst the Indians in New England . , -. 5000 
Salary of Marmaduke Johnson : 
Salary for printing Indian Bibles . ‘ . 850 0” 


These payments evidently refer to the same transactions mentioned 
by your correspondent. Mr. Ford, the editor, says furthermore in his 
preface, — 
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‘*T have added in an alphabetical list a short account of nearly all 
those whose names appear as signatories or otherwise in the accompany- 
ing correspondence, which I think may be of interest to members of 
the Company, and would express a hope that the dispersal of this volume 
among collectors in America may lead to the discovery of the present 
possessor of the old Minute Book, and to a copy being supplied by him 
to its original owners, the New England Company.”’ 

Inferentially it would seem that Book A of Surveys at Burlington, 
New Jersey, is the old Minute Book of the New England Company, now 
missing from the archives of that corporation. If the Company’s 
ledger in some unknown manner found its way to the State-House at 
Trenton, why may not the Minute Book in some equally mysterious 
manner have drifted in the same direction, and found its way to Bur- 


lington ? 


MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


SAMUEL A, GREEN. 


Book Wotices. 


VALLEY Force.—Two of the February magazines contain carefully 
prepared articles on the camp at Valley Forge, liberally illustrated from 
photographs taken by the compilers. Mr. W. H. Richardson, of the 
Montgomery County Historical Society, contributes one to the New 
England Magazine, and Thomas M. Longcope, Jr., the other to the. 
Penn Charter Magazine, of Philadelphia. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF SAMUEL ROWELL AND NOTICES OF 
SOME OF HIS DESCENDANTS, WITH A GENEALOGY FOR SEVEN 
GENERATIONS, 1754-1898. By Roland Rowell, Manchester, 
New Hampshire, 1898. 8vo, 216 pp. Illustrated. Price $2.50, 
postage paid. 

Samuel Rowell was a descendant in the fifth generation of Thomas 
Rowell, who emigrated from England to Salisbury, Massachusetts, about 
1689, and was one of the original grantees of land in the town. The 
parents of Samuel were John and Elizabeth Rowell, who resided at 
Chester, New Hampshire, at the date of his birth in 1754. When the 
war for independence broke out he served in the battle of Bunker Hill, 
joined Arnold’s corps in the Canadian expedition, and participated in 
many of the important battles of the war. Unlike the ordinary gen- 
ealogy, where only those born to the family name are followed, this work 
deals with all the descendants of its subject to the present day, giving 
dates of births, marriages, and deaths. Soon after the battle of Ben- 
nington Samuel Rowell married Sarah Duston, a great-granddaughter 
of Hannah Duston, a well-known figure in colonial history. Of the 
descendants of this couple, the compiler has found five hundred and 
thirty-three. The family is a typical New England one, and will fairly 
represent the fortunes of the descendants of most of the settlers who 
came early to our shores. The work is substantially bound in cloth, and 
contains sixty full-page half-tone engravings and many smaller ones. 


Tue Literary ERA (Vol. VIII., No. 1, 1901).—This excellent 
literary monthly comes to us in an enlarged form, with a new and 
attractive cover. Its corps of contributors has been increased, and the 
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Historical and Genealogical Department, again in charge of Mr. 
Thomas Allen Glenn, has been much improved. 


PaiLie VICKERS FITHIAN, JOURNAL AND LETTERS, 1767-1774. 
Edited by John Rogers Williams, Princeton, New Jersey, 1900. 
8vo, 320 pp. Illustrated. 

Philip Vickers Fithian, born December 29, 1747, was a student at 
Princeton College, 1770-1772, Henry Lee, Aaron Burr, and James 
Madison being among his associates. After graduating in theology in 
1778, he became a tutor in the family of Robert Carter, of Virginia, 
and between 1775 and 1776 served as missionary among the settlers of 
Western Virginia and Penisylvania. In July of 1776 he was appointed 
chaplain of Heard’s brigade of New Jersey militia, and served in the 
battles of Long Island and Harlem Heights. He was taken down with 
camp fever, and died near:Fort Washington October 8, 1776. 

The volume under notice is composed of selections from the Fithian 
Papers deposited in the library of Princeton University, his letters be- 
tween 1767 and 1773, and journal during his residence in Virginia, 1773- 
1774, with letters from there covering the same period. Especially in- 
teresting are his descriptions of student life at Nassau Hall, and the 
account which he gives of his residence in the Old Dominion is a most 
delightful picture of the social life of the period,—of refinement and 
culture, of elegance of living and lavish hospitality, of balls and fox- 
hunts, and an almost constant round of entertainments. The editor has 
added numerous valuable annotations to the text and prepared an ex- 
cellent index. 


THE GERMAN SECTARIANS OF PENNSYLVANIA, 1742-1800. A CriTI- 
CAL AND LEGENDARY HISTORY OF THE EPHRATA CLOISTER AND 
THE DuNKERS. By Julius Friedrich Sachse, Philadelphia, 1900. 
8vo, pp. 535. Illustrated. Price, $500. 

The second and concluding volume of this work exhibits the same 
astonishing labor and exhaustive investigation which characterize the 
first volume, and we have also the same lavish display of illustrations 
throughout the text. The chapters which will particularly interest the 
reader are those on Christopher Saur and his German Bible, the indus- 
trial, educational, and musical history, and the rules of the sisterhood 
of the Community, the sketches of Conrad Weisser, Friedsam Got- 
trecht, and Prior Jabez, and the issues of the Ephrata press, with fac- 
similes of the title-pages of the most important works printed. Un- 
questionably the work is the most important one that has been printed 
on the German Sectarians of Pennsylvania, and the author must be con- 
gratulated on the success of his labors. 
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